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SAVIN Gs B. AN K. m 
Nos. 1 & 3 Third Av., a Y., opposite Cooper THE 


Jistitute. 


Turtrty-Sixtu Divipenp. CONGRESS AND EM PIRE 
By direction of the Trus a of this Institution, the Ss P R | N Cc W A T E R Ss 


usual semi-annual int at the rate of Six per Cent. 
OF SARATOGA 


per annum, will be paid sin and after July 19, 1871. 
ALSO, an EXTRA DIVIDEND, at the rate of One| ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 


per Cent. per annum, from accumulated profits, being, 





together, at the rate of SEVEN PER CENT. per TERS FOR THE USE OF Persoxs or Cox-| 

annum. aR 2 USE 2RSON> > 
Dividends not withdrawn will bear interest trom STIPATED IfApbrr. 

July st. 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 10TH OF JULY,— They act yoomgety ont pieonaniiy, withont producing 
and not later.~ will be allowed Interest from the 1st of ibility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
duly. tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 

BANK opEN daily from 10 a.m. to 3 P.M., 
Monpays and Fripays from 5 to 7 p.m. 

ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 


retary. 


and on 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters, 
| sufficiently so for daily healthful use, 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued nse, 

| keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 

producing a clear, florid complexion. 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 


—but 
W. LILLIE, 8 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. 
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For Sale 


country. J 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 


FINE OLD FORE | OLD PALE SHERRS Addreas, 
r Ok OLD BOURBON ‘4 - F x “ie 
Guaranteed pure ‘and of the very bes BON ty CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO.,, 
PRICE SEVEN DO | : oes 
Sent by Expre: 1 Ny or ae. order. | Sematege Syetngs, B-E., and 


D., 
H, HENDERSON, No15 Broad-st.. New York 4 Chambers St., New York City. 
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40g , GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE | 


It is invalu- | | 


Atthe same time they are not foo cathartic.—a fault | 


and not strong | 


Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and | 


by Druggists and Hotels throughout the | 


JULY pte 1871. 


| Prick 10 Crnts. 








G RAND REGATTA at HALIFAX, 
NOVA SCOTIA 

On the Wh, 30th, and 3ist August, 1871. Under the 

_ vices and management of the ** Royal Halifax Yacht 

Club.” 

First day, Sailing and Rowing Matches, open to the 
Deminion of Canada.—Second day, a Four-oared Giz 
| Race, open io yhe World; Prize $3000, a $100. 
lif three boats start, the second boat to save her en- 
trance.—Third day, a Scull Race, open to the World, 
fora Prize of & 5300'and the Cham pionship; Entry $20. 

| If three boats start, the second boat to save her en- 
trance. 

Entries to be made with the Secretary of the * Royal 
— Yacht Club” on or before the 15th August» 

Sil. ALEX, W. SCOTT, Secretary 

Royal Halifax Yacht Club. 
Club House, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
| 20th April, 171. 
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MONMOUTH PARK, 
LONG BRANCH, 


Meeting 
WILL 
COM™MENCE 


July 


AS A| 
| CONSEQUENC E, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT | 


FULLY 4, 


And coutinue Five Days. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 4. 


. | First Race.—The Grand National Steeplechase for 


all ages; about three miles over a fair hunting course ; 
| welter weights ; purse $1,000; first horse, S700; se- 
| cond horse, $200; third horse, "$100. 


| Second Race.—Trial Purse 8600, for all ages ; — 

| of one mile; first horse, $400; second horse, $150 

| third horse, $50. 

| Third Race.—The Jersey Derby Stakes, value 

| $2,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 

three-year-old colts and fillies; the second to receive 

$200, and the third $100 out of ‘the stake ‘x; one dnda 
| half miles ; closed with 31 nominations. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


First Race.—The Hopeful Stakes, value $500, added | 
| to a sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p., for two-year-old 
| colts and fillies; the second to receive $100, and oo 
| third $50 out of the stakes ; half a mile; closed with 1 
| nominations. 
Second Race.—Purse $700; mile heats for all aves ; 
first horse $550, second horse $100, third horse $50. 
Third Race.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, 
| added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second 
to receive $300, and the third &150 out of the stakes ; 
| two miles and a half; closed with 15 nominations. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 6. 

First Race.—Selling Race for all ages; Purse $500; 
bee and a quarter miles ; the winner to be sold for | 

1,000; if entered to be sold for $750 sllowed Slbs, ; | 

| fay $500 10)bs. ; any surplus over stated se Ning price 
| to go to second horse. 

Second Race.—The Monmouth Oak Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of 250 cach, p. p.,, for 
three-year-old fillies ; the second to receive $200, and 
the third $100 out of the stakes ; one wile and a half; 
closed with 44 nominations. 


Third Race.—The Long Branch Stakes 
added to a sweepstikes of $50 each, 
ages; to carry 1Wibs.; mares and geldings allowed 
'3ihs.; the second to receive $200, and the third $100 
out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 14 nomina- 
ons. 


| 
| 


. Value $1 
p.p., for ait 








| FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY YS 
First Race.—The July Stakes, value $500, added to 
| a sweepstakes of &50 cach, p. p., for two-year-old colts 
| and fillies ; the winner of the Hope ful Stakes to carry 
| Sibs. extra; the + second to receive 
50) out of the stakes ; 
| with 13 nominations. 

Second Race.—The 
all ages ; mile heats, 
the Americus Club: 
| 8500, third horse £250. 

Third Race.—The Tweed Purse, $1,000, for beaten 

‘horses of all ages; those beaten once allowed Sibs. ; 

twice, 10Ibs.: purse $1,000, of which $200 to second 
| horse; a tribute from the Hon, Wm. M. Tweed; oue 
jand a half miles. 








> three-quarters of a mile ; Closed 


| 






Americus Club Purse, $2.59, for 
best 3in 5; the contribution of 
first horse $1,750, second horse 


FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, JULY 8. 

First Race.—Hurdle Race; for all ages; 
weights; two miles; eight hurdles ; purse a 
| horse $500, second horse #200, third horse 
| Second Race.—Purse $1, 000, for all ag 
| three pi +s; first horse 4850, second horse 
horse $! 
| Third Sane. —The 


welter 
first 









ah of 
$100, third 









> Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value 
| $1,000, added to as akes of $50 each, p. “is for 
| colts and fillies th years old; winner of tbe Jersey | 
Derby Stakes to carry 5lbe. extra; the second to re- | 
ceive , and the third $100 out of the stakes ; | 
| two mfles; closed with 27 nomination» i 











$100, and the third | 


August Meeting 


WILL COMMENCE 
SDAY, AUGUST 1, 
And Continue Five Days. 

FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST lL. 

First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages ; 
two miles, over eight hurdies ; $500 to first horse, $200 
to the second, and $100 to third. 

Second Race—Trial Purse, $600, for all ages; one 
mile; first horse $400, second horse $150, third horse 

Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; to carry 95lbs., fillies 
and geldings allowed 8lbs.; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes; mile heats ; 
Close dd with 27 nominations. 


TUES 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2 
First Race.—-The Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
| colts and fillies; the second to receive $100 and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; 
| closed with 19 nomiations, 
Second Race,—Selling Race, purse $500 for allages ; 
| one and a half miles ; horses to be sold for $1,500, to 
carry full weight ; 1, 000 allowed Slbs. ; S750 allowed 
Tbs. ; $500 allowed 14lbs. ; any mye over stated 
selling price to go to second horse. 
| Third Race.—The Mansion Ho: ise Stakes, 
1,000, added to a sweepstakes of 
our-year-old colts and tillles ; the 
| $200 and the third S10 out of the 
| heats; closed with 12 nominations 





value 
S50 each, p. p., for 
second Lo receive 
stukes; two-mile 


| THIRD DAY—TILURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 

First Race.—The West End Hotel Stakes, arenewal 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
ja sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p., for three-year-old 
| fillies; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
| curry dibs. extra; the second to receive $200 and the 
| third $100 out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 
22 nominations 
| Second Race.—Purse, $7 





D0; mile heats, for all ages 
| that have not won during cither meeting ; first horse, 
$600; second horse, #100; third horse, S50. 

Third Race.—The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, ad 
| ded to a sweepstakes of &50 cach, p. p.; the second 
| to receive 8300, and the third 8150 out of the stakes ; 
three miles; closed with 16 nominations, 

g FOURTH DAY-—-FRIDAY, AUGUsT 4. 

First Race.—The August Stakes value $500, added 
toa sweepstakes of $00 cach, p. p.; for colts and 
fillies two years old; the winuer of the Thespian 
Stake to carrry Bibs. extra; the second to reccive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one 
mile; closed with 14 nominauons. 

Second Race.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000, 
added to asweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts and 
| fillies three years old; the second to receive $200 and 
the third $100 out of the stukes; two- mile heats ; 
closed with 22 nominations. 

Third Race.—Se!ling Purse, $500; for all ages ; dash 
of two miles; horses cute red to be sold at 82,000, to 
carry their appropriate weight; at $1,500, to be allow 
etd 7 at s1,000, Tibe. 5 at SIO, 10 Tbs. ; at S500, 
| lbs; any sarplus over stated selling price to po to 
| second horse. 








| 





AUG. 9. 

Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages ;, 
miles over a fair hunting course; purse 
first horse, S800; second horse, S150; third 
horse, 850; to name and close at 1 o'clock PM, 2d 
August; Weight to be announced on the morning of 
the ad, and acce ptances to be made at the course at 1 
o'clock PM. 

Second Race.—Handicap Purse, 
mile heats; to close and name by 4 PM. 
| preeeding the race, and exc eptions to be made 
Secretary at 8 o'¢ loc k Poo. 

Third Race.— Purse Race. 
| of four miles; first horse 
} third horse OO. 

Fourth Ri Consolation Purse 
horses, all ages Qwinners exclude d); 

No entry fee charged to purse 

In all cases where there Is a divi ion of the purse, 
horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only, 

Badges, entitling the holt 
and Giand Stand : 

During the meeting, £12; or, for one day, $3 
1 Pools will be sold every evening at the West End 

Hotel, and on the course every day during the races, 
by, ! nderwood and MeGowan. 

fntrance to Field, $1; to the Grand Stand, $1 extra 


FIFTIL DAY—SATURDAY, 

Virst Race, 
ubont three 
Si, W, 










$750; for all ¢ ‘ 
on the «ay 
to the 





: for allages; dash 
. second horse, F200; 








, £500; for beaten 
mile and a half 








ler to the Quarter Stretch 






The floating pi es, PLYMOUTH ROCK antl 
JESSE HOY1, capable of carrying thousands. wall 
leave Pier No. 28 foot of Murray street, at stated 


1. 
Pa sens rers Will reach the course in two hours 
Un der ew arrangements the accommodations gong 
to the fcourse, while there, und returning, will be un 
| equalled. 


hours, as ave rti - 





AMOS ROBINS, President 
Wo. E. Rayson, Long Branch, Secretary, 
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THE ALBION 


[Jvry 1, 1871 





NEW BOOKS. 





G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Manstield Tracy Walworth, au- 
thor of * Warwick.” &c. Price $1 7%. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘“ Warwick,” 
* Lulu,” * Hotspur,” and * Stormeliff,’ by the same 
author. 


THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, by the author of 
** Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,’ “ Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs, Smith's books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacity. Price $1 75. 





MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J, Holmes; 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by this author. Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 
»huns — Cousin Maude— Homestead —Dora Deane— 

Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


ORPHEUS C. KERR. 

An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Onrieus C. Kerr Papers. The whole four original 
volumes condensed {nto one volume of 528 pages. A 
complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 
federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 





LORD BATEMAN. 


The famous pathetic English Ballad, with comic 
mote and illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 
25 cents, 





HORACE GREELEY. 


Wuat T Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dull 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and deeply interesting to the general reader. 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 


from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1 50. 





A LOST LIFE. 


By Emity Hl. Moore—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written, Orders are pouring in from every 
quuirter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of * Mignonette,” has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.50 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
xublished many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 
lidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and THomes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mies ‘Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last 
Price $1 50. 


*" FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors, Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of “ Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beanti- 
fully printed and bound in bevelled boards. 12mo, 
Price, $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those capital books—“ Hilt 
to Hilt’—** Hammer and Rapier *—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 


$97" These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


price, by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Squaro, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 
In Prese, to appear about August Ist. : 
EMERSON’S 
SINGING SCHOOL. 


The above named book will contain about 144 pages, 
and will be filled with valuable materials for the use 
of singing-schools; namely, an Elementary Course, a 
good variety of Secular Music, anda number of Church 
Tunes and Anthems, 

Vow prepare to revive the Singing School! Musical 
Conventions for Advanced Singers! The old-fashioned, 
genial Singing School for beginners! 

Send stamp for specimen pages. $8.00, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


Agents! Read This! 
We WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
. . per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURF A FIRST 

* class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in- 
Stallments, may apply to 24 Howery : 157 EB. 26th st. : 
477 Oth Ave., N.Y. Good work at high prices if 
desired, 


PECULIAR CHARMS 
OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

(2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

ew York, 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years, 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Seud for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. { 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 
THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 


My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how L like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISILOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power, I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


A CREAT OFFER?! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from 84 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent 
ap) vied if purchase’. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
URN. the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


REAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
pRE want cl 1ANCE local or traveling, TS. 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines ? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N.Y. 








or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 


$250 4,MonvH with Stencil and Key-Check 
ai Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 


Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


JANTED.--AGENTS, (220 PER DAY), to sell 

1 the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the UNpER-FEED, makes the 
“Lock Stiren” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY Licensep. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Bostom, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 

MEN 


b ~ . J yp . 

8) To S10 Per Day. WOMEN, 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 


Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 


GrorGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
Francis & Loutrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 

Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 

Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 





-, &C. 
we keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices, 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 


oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy —, and for grain 


growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 


Convenient to market both east and west. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 
To Settlere with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and —- for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
= of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 

ees — 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Cgimissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 


Prices 








HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 
NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON STYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 





Paris Millinery. 
\ ADAME FERERRO, NO.6 LAFAYETTE 
. Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &c. 


EL URoOrzan & AMERICAN 
4 TRAVELLERS will find a large assortment of 
Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 
Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 
Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 
Leather, Moroceo, and Linen 
Bags, Dressing Cases, 
Portemonnaies, &c., at 


592 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel Building, 
and corner of Broadway and Wall St. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


Manufacturer and Importer. 








No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. re best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 


the utmost mildness, vet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hnndred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Rlao a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. Tn an age when the sick exercise their 
REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
audvantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure. Invalides, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
behind. 





Sold vy all Druggists. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 
The British and N, A. KR. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool, 


Calling at Cork Harbor. 





Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, 13000 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
First Cabin to Paris.........2.....+.0.. $145 00, Gold. 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin... . $8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Autwerp, and other ports on the continent; 


and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 


hf Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


Building. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 
—_—- Capt. Tuompson, sails July 8, at 10 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 

Apply—Wuite Star LINe OFFICES. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N.Y. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMEAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 





Finer CaBin........... 75 | STEERAGE ............$5 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris. .. 9%] Do to Paris.. 5 


388 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20] Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA ITALIFAX. 
First Casi. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool......... -$80 | Liverpool..............$% 
EEE |. «EES 
Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. . 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


ENGLAND... 
RIN... - 
HELVETIA. 3. 
PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 
Vineinia........2.876 ** 
DENMARK.......3,117 ** 
One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 


.... 8.450 tons. 
3,310 ** 








To Liverpool or Queenstown: 
Cabin. ...............4-......--- $75 and $65 Currency 
** prepaid from Liverp'l. Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 


ed oe or Queenstown and Return. g130“* 
Steerage, to Liverpool... ....-... sans omenase 
es so from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
jasgow, and Londonderry... ......... $32 “* 
For freight or passage apply at the Orricr or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By ReevuLar Satine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY, 


NEBRASKA. 
MINNESOTA. .Capt. Freeman... June 7, at 9.30 A.M. 
% -Capt. Price... June 14, at 3.00 P.M. 
MANHA AN .Capt. Forsyth. . June 17, at 3.00 P.M. 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman. June 21, at 3.00 P.M. 
WISCONSIN... Capt. Williams. Juue 28, at 2.00 FM. 
Cabin Passage................ (Gold). $80. 
Steerage... aha newens (Currency). $30. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to ~ 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
we. . No. 63 Wall Street. 





. Capt. Guard... June 3, at 3.00 PLM. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1871. 


THE MANGO-TREE. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
He wiled me through the furzy croft ; 
He wiled me down the sandy lane. 
He told his boy’s love, soft and oft, 
Until I told mine again. 


We married, and we sailed the main; 
A soldier, and a soldier’s wife. 

We marched through many « burning plain; 
We sighed for many a gallant life. 


But his—God kept it safe from harm. 
He toiled, and dared, and earned command. 
And those three stripes upon his arm 
Were more to me than gold or land. 
Sure he would win some great renown: ™ 
Our lives were strong, our hearts were high. 
One night the fever struck him down. 
I sat, and stared, and saw him die. 


T had his children—one, two, three. 

One week I had them, blithe and sound. 
The next—beneath this mango-tree, 

By him in barrack burying-ground. 


I sit beneath the mango-shade ; 
1 live my five years’ life all o’er— 
Round yonder stems his children played ; 
He mounted guard at yonder door. 


*Tis I, not they, am gone and dead. 

They live; they know; they feel; they see. 
Their spirits light the golden shade 

Beneath the giant mango-tree. 


All things, save I, are full of life: 
The minas, pluming velvet bi 
The monkeys, in their foolish strife ; 
The swooping hawks, the swinging nests. 





The lizards basking on the soil, 
The buttertlies who sun their wings ; 
The bees about their household toil, 
They live, they love, the blissful things. 


Each tender purple mango-shoot, 

That folds and droops so bashful down, 
It lives: it sucks some hidden root ; 

It rears at last a broad green crown. 


It blossoms: and the children ery— 

“ Watch when the mango-apples fall.” 
It lives: but rootless, fruitless, L— 

I breathe and dream ;—and that is all. 


Thus am I dead; but cannot die : 
But still within my foolish brain 
There hangs a pale blue evening sky ; 
A furzy croft; a sandy lane. 
—Maenillan’s Magazine. 


GATHERED TREASURES. 


I gathered roses, I gathered gold, 
I ain weary, but I can sing. 

I gathered all in the times of old, 
When ev'ry day was Spring. 


T treasure the roses, but where is the gold? 
I have known sorrow, but I can sing, 

Out and for shame on my wealth untold, 
For my riches all took wing. 


Oh, treasured roses! Oh, vanished gold ! 
I am stout-hearted still, and still 1 sing. 
For the roses still T hold, 
Their perfume brings back Spring. 


I gathered roses! I gathered gold ! 
I am needy, but I can sing. 

And your little hands, that my hands enfold, 
Is the only remaining thing. 


= 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” ETC. 


(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XVI.—CONTINUED., 


The carriages were driving up to the great door by this 
time. It was about twenty minutes to eleven, and in ten 
minutes more the procession would be starting. Hale church 
was within five minutes’ drive of the Castle. 

Clarissa went fluttering down to the drawing-room, where 
she supposed people would assemble. There was no one 
there but Mr. Granger, who was stalking up and down the 
spacious room, dressed in the newest and_ stiffest of coats and 
waistcoats, and looking as if he were going to assist at a pri- 
vate hanging. Miss Lovel felt almost inclined to run away 
at sight of him. The man seemed to pursue her somehow ; 
and since that night when George Fairfax had offered her 
his mocking congratulations, Mr. Granger's attentions had 
been particularly repugnant to her. 

She could not draw back, however, without positive rude- 
ness, and it was only a question of five minutes; so she went 
in and entered upon an interesting little conversation about 
the weather. It was still fine; there was no appearance of 
rain; & most auspicious day, really; and so on—from Mr, 
Granger; to which novel remarks Clarissa assented meekly. 

“There are people who attach a good deal of significance 
to that kind of thing,” he said presently. “ For my own 
part, if I were going to be married to the woman I loved, I 
should care little how black the sky above us might be. That 
sounds rather romantic for me, doesn’t it? A man of fifty 
has no right to feel like that.” 


THE ALBION 
| This he said with a half-bitter laugh. Clarissa was spared 
| the trouble of answering by the entrance of more bridesmaids 
'—Lady Louisa Challoner and Miss Granger—with three of 

the military men, who wore hothouse flowers in their button- 
| holes, and were altogether arrayed like the lilies of the field, 
{but who had rather the air of considering this marriage 

business a tiresome interruption to the partri¢ os. 

“TI suppose we are going to start directly,” cried Lady 
Louisa, who was a fluttering creature of three-and-thirty, 
always eager to flit from one scene to another. “ If we don't, 
jl really think we shall be late—and there is some dreadful 
| law, isn’t there, to prevent people being married after eleven 
o'clock ?” 

“ After twelve,” Mr. Granger answered in his matter-of-fact 
way. “ Lady Geraldine has ample margin for delay.” 

“ But why not after twelve?” asked Lady Louisa with a 
childish air; “why not in the afternoon or evening, if one 
liked? What can be the use of such a ridiculous law? One 
might as well live in Russia.” 

She fluttered to one of the windows and looked out. 

“There are all the carriages. How well the men look! 
Laura must have spent a fortune in white ribbon and gloves 
for them—and the horses, dear things !’—a woman of Lady 
Louisa’s stamp is generally enthusiastic about horses, it is 
such a safe thing—* they look as if they knew it was a wed- 
ding. O, good gracious !” 

“What is the matter, Lady Louis: 

“A man from the railway—with a telegram—yes, I am 
sure its a telegram! Do you know, I have such a horror of 
telegrams! I always fancy they mean illness—or death—or 
something dreadful. Very absurd of me, isn’t it? And I 
daresay this is only a message about some delayed parcel, or 
some one who was to be here and can’t come, or something 
of that kind.” 

The room was full of idle people by this time. Every one 
went to the open window and stared down at the man who 
had brought the telegram. He had given his message, and 
was standing on the broad flight of steps before the Castle 
door, waiting for the return of the official who had taken it. 
Whether the electric wires had brought the tidings of some 
great calamity, or a milliner’s apology for a delayed bonnet, 
was impossible to guess. The messenger stood there stolid 
and impenetrable, and there was nothing to be divined from 
his aspect. 

But presently, while a vague anxiety possessed almost 
every one present, there came from the staircase without a 
sudden ery of woe—a woman's shriek, long and shrill, a ery 
as ominous as the banshee’s wail itself. There was a rush to 
the door, and the women crowded out in a distracted way. 
Lady Lanra was fainting in her husband’s arms, and George 
Fairfax was standing near her reading a telegram, 

People had not long to wait for the evil news. Lord Cal- 
derwood had been seized with a paralytic stroke—his third 
attack—at ten o'clock the previous night, and had expired at 
half-past eight that morning. There could be no wedding 
that day—nor for many days and weeks to come, 

“O, Geraldine, my poor Geraldine, let me go to her!” cried 
Lady Laura, disengaging herself from her husband's arms and 
rushing upstairs. Mr. Armstrong hurried after her, 

“Laura, my sweet girl, don't agitate yourself; consider 
yourself,” he eried, and) followed, with Lady Louisa sobbing 
and wailing behind him. Geraldine had not left her room 
yet. The ill news was to find her on the threshold, calm and 
lovely in the splendor of her bridal dress. 





Ou 


CHAPTER XVIL—S’ PIS DEEPEST WINTER IN 


PURSE.” 


LORD TIMON’S 


Before nightfall—before the evening which was to have 
been enlivened by a dinner-party and a carpet-dance, and 
while bride and bridegroom should have been speeding south- 
wards to that noble Kentish mansion which his uncle had 
lent George Fairfax—before the rooks flew homeward across 
the woods beyond Hale—there had been a general flight from 
the Castle. People were anxious to leave the mourners 
alone with their grief, and even the most intimate felt more 
or less in the way, though Mr. Armstrong entreated that 
there might be no hurry, no inconvenience for any one. 

“ Poor Laura won't be fit to be seen for a day or two,” he 
said, “and of course I shall have to go up town for the fu- 
neral; but that need make no diflerence. Hale is large 
enough for every one, and it will be a comfort to her by and 
by to find her friends around her.” : 

Through all that dreary day Lady Laura wandered about her 
morning-room, alternately sobbing and talking of her father 
to those chosen friends with whom she held little interviews. 
Her sisters Louisa and Emily were with her for the greater 
part of the time, echoing her lamentations like a feeble 
chorus. Geraldine kept her room, and would see no one— 
not even him who was to have been her bridegroom, and who 
might have supposed that he had the chiefest right to console 
her in this sudden affliction. 

Clarissa spent more than an hour with Lady Laura, listen- 
ing with a tender interest to her praises of the departed. It 
seemed as if no elderly nobleman—more or less impecunious 
for the last twenty years of his life—had ever supported such 
a load of virtues as Lord Calderwood had carried with him to 
the grave. To praise him inordinately was the only consola- 
tion his three daughters could find in the first fervor of their 
grief. Time was when they had been apt to confess to one 
another that papa was occasionally rather “ trying,” a vague 
expression which scarcely involved a lapse of filial duty on 
the part of the grumbler. But to hear them to-day one would 
have supposed that they had never been tried; that life with 
Lord Calderwood in a small house in Chapel Street, Mayfair, 
had been altogether a halcyon existence. 

Clarissa listened reverently, believing implicitly in the 
merits of the newly lost, and did her best to console her kind 
friend during the hour Mr. Armstrong allowed her to spend 
with Lady Laura. At the end of that time he came and 
solemnly fetched her away, after a pathetic farewell. 

“You must come to me again, Clary, and very, very 
soon,” said my lady, embracing her. “I only wish Fred 
would let you stay with me now. You would be a great 
comfort.” 
* My dearest Lady Laura, it is better not. You have your 
sisters.” 

“ Yes, they are very good ; but I wanted you to stay, Clary. 
Thad such plans for you. O, by the bye, the Grangers will 
be going back to-day, | suppose. Why should they not take 
you with them in their travelling carriage ?—Frederick, will 
you arrange for the Giangers to take Clarissa home 7” cried 
Lady Laura to her husband, who was hovering near the 
door, In the midst of her grief my lady brightened a little 
with the idea of managing something, even so small a matter 
as this. 

“ Of course, my dear,” replied the affectionate Fred. 
“Granger shall take Miss Loyel home. And now I must 











positively hy 
bad for you. 

“T must see the Fermors before they go. 
see the Fermors, Fred ?” 

“ Well, well, 'll bring them just to say good-bye—that’s 
all.—Come along, Miss Lovel.” 

Clarissa followed him along the corridors. 

“O, if you please, Mr. Armstrong,” she said, “ I did not like 
to worry Lady Laura, but I would so much rather go home 
alone in a fly.” 

“ Nonsense! the Grangers can take you. You could have 
Laura’s brougham, of course; butif she wants you to go with 
the Grangers, you must go. Her word is Jaw, and she’s sure 
to ask me about it by and by. She’s a wonderful woman ; 
thinks of everything.” 

They met Mr. and Miss Granger presently, dressed for the 
journey. 

“O, if you please, Granger, I want you to take Miss 
Lovel home in your carriage, You've plenty of room, I 
know.” 

Sophia looked as if she would have liked to | that 
there was no room, but her father’s face quite flushed with 
pleasure. 

“ LT shall be only too happy,” he said, “if Miss Lovel will 
trust herself to our care.” 

“ And perhaps you'll explain to her father what has hap- 
pened, and how sorry we are to lose her, and so on.” 

“ Certainly, my dear Armstrong. I shall make a point of 
seeing Mr. Lovel in order to do so.” 

So Clarissa had a seat in Mr. Granger's luxurious carriage, 
the proprietor whereof sat opposite to her, admiring the pale 
patrician face, and wondering a little what that charm was 
which made it seem to him more beautiful than any other 
countenance he had ever looked upon. They did not talk 
much, Mr. Granger only making a few stereotyped remarks 
about the uncertainties of this life, or occasionally pointing 
out sone feature of the landscape to Clarissa. The horses 
went at a splendid pace. Their owner would have preferred 
a slower transit. 

“ Remember, Miss Lovel,” he said, as they approached the 
village of Arden, “ you have promised to come and see us.” 

“You are very good; but I go outso little, and papa is 
always averse to my visiting.” 

“ But he can’t be that any more after allowing you to stay 
at the Castle, or he will offend commoner folks, lik» Sophy 
and me, by his exclusiveness. Besides, he told me he wished 
Sophy and you to be good friends. Tam sure he will let you 
come to us. When shall it be? Shall we say to-morrow, 
before luncheon—at twelve or one, say? I will show you 
what I’ve done for the house in the morning, and Sophy can 
take you over her schools and cottages in the afternoon.” 

Sophia Granger made no attempt to second this proposi- 
tion; but her father was so eager and decisive, that itseemed 
quite impossible for Clarissa to say no. 

“Tf papa will let me come,” she said doubtfully. 

“O, Tam quite sure he will not refuse, after what he was 
good enough to say to me,” replied Mr. Granger ; “ and if he 
does not feel egual to going about with us in the morning, I 
hope we shall be able to persuade him to come to dinner.” 

They were at the little rustic gate before Mill Cottage by 
this time. How small the place looked after Hale Castle! 
but not without a prettiness of its own. The virginia creeper 
was reddening on the wall; the casement windows open to 
the air and sunshine. Ponto ran out directly the gate was 
opencd—tirst to bark at the carriage, and then to leap joyously 
about Clarissa, overpowering her with a fond canine wel- 
come. 

“You'll come in with us, Sophia?” asked her father, 
when he had alighted, and handed Clarissa out of the car- 
riage. ; 

“T think not, papa. You can’t want me; and this dread- 
ful morning has given me a wretched headache.” 

“JT thought there was something amiss. It would be more 
respectful to Mr. Lovel for you to come in, I daresay he'll 
excuse you, however, when le hears you are ill.” 

Clarissa held out her hand, which Miss Granger took with 
an almost obvious reluctance, and the two young ladies said 
“ Good-bye” to each other, without a word from Sophia 
about the engagement for the next day. 

They found Mr. Lovel in his favorite sitting-room; not 
dreaming over a Greek play or a volume of Bentley, as it was 
his custom to do, but seriously engaged with a number of 
open letters and papers scattered on the writing table before 
him—papers that looked alarmingly like tradesmen’s bills. 
He was taken by surprise on the entrance of Clarissa and 
her companion, and swept the papers into an open drawer 
with rather a nervous hand. 

“ My dear Clarissa, this is quite unexpected !—How «lo you 
do, Mr. Granger? How very good of you to bring my little 
girl over to see me! Will you take that chair by the win- 
dow? I was deep in a file of accounts when you came in. 
A man must examine his affairs sometimes, however small 
his household may be.—Well, Clary, what news of our kind 
friends at the Castle? Why, bless my soul, this is the wed- 
ding-day, isn’t it? I had quite forgotten the date. Has any- 
thing happened ?” ; 

“Yes, papa; there has been a great misfortune, and the 
wedding is put off.” : 

Between them, Mr. Granger and Clarissa explained the 
state of affairs at the Castle. Mr. Lovel seemed really shocked 
by the intelligence of the Earl’s death. : 

“« Poor Calderwood! He and I were great friends thirty 
years ago. I suppose it’s nearly twenty since I last saw him. 
He was one of the handsomest men I ever knew—Lady 
Geraldine takes after him—and when he was in the diplo- 
matic service had really a very brilliant career before him ; 
but he missed it somehow. Had always rather a frivolous 
mind, I fancy, and a want of perseverance. Poor ¢ alder- 
wood! And 'so he is gone! . How old could he have been ? 
Not much over sixty, I believe. Tll look into Debrett pre- 
sently.” ; , 

As soon as he could decently do so after this, Mr. Granger 
urged his invitation for the next day. 

“Q, certainly, by all means. Clary shall come to you as 
early as you like. © It will be a great re'ief for her from the 
dulness of this place. And—well—yes, if you insist upon it, 
I'll join you at dinner. But you see what a perfect recluse T 
am. There will be no one else, I suppose ?” 

“You lhiave only to say that you wish it, and there shall be 
no one else,” Mr. ‘Granger answered courteously. 

Never had he been so anxfous to propitiate any one. Peo- 
ple had courted him more or less all his life; and here he 
was almost suing for the acquaintance of this broken-down 
spendthrift—a man whom he had secretly despised until 
now. , i < 

On this assurance Mr. Lovel consented to dine with his 
neighbor for the first time ; and Mr. Granger, having no ex- 


urry her away ; all this talk and excitement is so 


You'll let me 











cuse for farther lingering, took his departure, remembering 
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all at once that he had such a thing as a daughter waiting for 
him in the carriage outside. 

He went, and Clarissa took up the thread of her old life 
just where she had dropped it. Her father was by no means 
so gracious or agreeable to-day as he had been during his brief 
visit to Hale Castle. He took out his tradesmen’s letters and 
bills when Mr. Granger was gone, and went on with his ex- 
amination of them, groaning aloud now and then, or some- 
times stopping to rest his head on his hands. with a dreary 
long-drawn sigh. Clarissa would have been very glad to 
offer her sympathy, to utter some word of comfort ; but there 
was something in her father’s aspect which forbade any in- 
judicious approach. She sat by the open window with a book 
in her hand, but not reading, waiting patiently in the hope 
that he would share his troubles with her by and by. 

To be continued.) 


a 


BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE. 


In the romantic courting days the love-making is fresh 
and sweet and all-engrossing, and the unreflecting innocents 
are deluded intu the belief that the bonds of matrimony are 
alone needed to secure them a life of love and joy at the high 
fever heat of these warm youthful moments. Lut such an 
anticipation of heaven on this earth cannot be. The heat 
must cool down, and the intoxication of love sober into the 
tranquillity of friendship. It is a great matter to get safel 
through this cooling process. The danger is that, when it 
begins, one or other, or both, ignorant that its cause lies 
in the nature of things, may throw the blame on an innocent 
partner, and in his or her secret heart sigh over the awful 
misfortune of a dreary union. This would not happen so 
frequently as it does if, as is not often the case, the husband 
and wife were to sober down at about the same rate. Asa 
rule, the lady will hold on to the billing and cooing and ten- 
der love-making much longer than the gentleman. It is the 
man that cools and the wife that is broken-hearted. This, 
though much to be regretted, is easy enough to understand 
without considering the husband a brute. Probably men 
have by nature less tenderness than women. Certainly their 
active business lives are averse to its development, aad any 
considerable display of softness, on their part, is commonly 
sneered down as an unmanly weakness. By our social 
arrangements women, on the other hand, are devoted almost 
entirely to the exercise of this emotion; to them love insome 
shape is all and all; without it their lives are cheerless and 
blank. The slow work of bringing the lives and pursuits of 
the sexes into greater harmony, and thereby assimilating the 
characters of men and wemen, must be left to the untiring 
zeal of the promoters of the “ woman-movement.” 

Among causes of evil lying nearer the surface there is our 
system of courtship, which seems as if specially designed for 
mischief. To be kind and attentive to the object of one’s 
affection is natural on the part of both man and woman. But, 
according to custom, the gentleman must do all the wooing, 
the labor of love-making falls to him; and, as a rule, he does 
not spare himself. For weeks, for months, for years, he wor- 
ships at the feet of his fair one with compliment, flattery, and 
endless attentions. He seems the slave of ber smallest wish. 
In all this there is much acting, often much conscious acting. 


! 
ing would be a great blessing. Women are spoiled by the see it from the earliest age, when Jacky, just four, snubs 
adoration they receive before marriage, and both they and’ Jenny, just three, and tells her to hold her tongue, she is 
their husbands have to eat the bitter after-fruit. Besides,this only a little girl, and don’t know nothing about it. In- 
desperate wooing is quite unnecessary. For a long time yet, | deed, all_elder children snub all younger ones, as part of the 
young ladies will have no choice but marry, whether flattered | prerogatives of seniority and the natural curriculum ; the 
or not. And they would make much better and more con- nursery being the place where there is a perpetual putting 
tented wives if, instead of intoxicating them with wild,swect up of cockswell crests, which are perpetually pecked at till 
ravings—that are at least insane, if not insincere—men would | they are lowered. And the nursery is only an epitome of the 
treat them from the first with something approaching the | larger world outside. But artistic snubbing which is done 
quiet kindness and affection that their less emotional consti- | with a purpose beyond the original instinct of self-assertion, 
tution will enable them to continue unto the end.—Zzaminer. | and the expression of rivalry, the snubbing that is keen as a 
jrapicr, subtle as a flame, swift asa lightning flash, the snub- 
bing that is offered with the most perfect good breeding and 
THE HYMN OF (ANCIENT) MAN. command of temper, but that stings and bites, and of which 
. | the smart remains—this is snubbing raised to the level of an 
& GER APES SSaeee. , wsthetic art, and one which takes no mean gifts of mind and 
Have ye known me at last for your father, O children of , manner to render effective in substance and irreproachable in 
bimanous brood ? ‘form. Polite society, and the more polite the better, is the 
Come turn and be dutiful rather than foster your pride with | parade ground where the art of snubbing is exercised to per- 
strange food. |fection. Here all the rapiers have silver handles, but the 
Can ye search out your lineage and span it, or tell the begin- | blade itself is trenchant and strikes home. There is no bru- 
ning of life, | tal bludgeon-work, no telling a man to his face that he lies, 
In the fire-new first breath of the planet, the star of the | that he boasts, that he presumes, that he is a scoundrel, or an 
worlds and the strife? | intruder, as would be in a ruder state of mannets; but the 
From the day-spring of chaos most holy, the cosmical pas- impression of superb disdain is conveyed as daintily, as airily 
sion of storms, in the well-bred snub as the poison that once lurked in a per- 
The sense of the creature woke slowly through flaccid inver- famed glove. And if the victim winces at the pain, at least 
tebrate forms : he cannot complain of its method of administration. Nor can 
Boneless and eyeless they wallowed in depths of unsearcha-| he retaliate. For snubbing is not, like fencing, a game for 
ble seas: two, but emphatically an art for one only. When it ceases to be 
Blindly they caught or were swallowed, half-sentient of | singular, and becomes dual, it ceases to be snubbing, and he- 
craving and ease : “comes a quarrel. Mistresses of all social arts, women are stl- 
Until the day’s high meridian, the hour of the fullness of | preme in that of delicate but deadly snubbing. The cold 
time, stare with which they can freeze you to your roots if you ima- 
Came forth the elect, the Ascidian, from the conflict of sea | gine that to-day is to be after the pattern of yesterday, and 
and of slime ; | that a warm adieu, no one witnessing, is to warrant a glowing 
And defying fate’s malice that mocks us there swam on the | grecting in full assembly ; the calm serenity with which they 
waters in power ‘ ,contradict you flatly, and without periphrasis or apology give 
A lord of new life, Amphioxus, full blossom of vertebrate | you essentially the lie direct; the scraphic innocence with 
flower. | which they ignore the possibility of any offence in their bland 
So scorning the creatures that lack bone and know not be- | assertion, if logical deduction goes for anything, that you are 
fore from behind, /a fool or a knave, or perhaps both ; the dexterity with which 
They waxed in the strength of their backbone, each reptile | they can strike hard when seeming to be only playing with 
and fish in his kind: | the foils, all these rank them capped professors of the great 
Their sons longed tor heaven's clear heat, and the sun-litten | art of snub. And to do them justice they are never in want 
sky’s free fire, | of an occasion whereby to prove thcir proficiency... . 
They trod firm ground with their feet, fulfilled of their Some people marry with a foregone conclusion as to the ne- 
heart's desire ; |cesity of snubbing on one side or the other; and so, to make 
They cast off their trapping of gills, and were nourished with | sure of not being the victim, are careful to take the initiative 
bountiful air, jand be the executioner. They live in the perpetval excrcise 
And some were made feathery with quills, and some were | of the art, and by practice obtain a cunning equal to that 
made shaggy with hair; which enables a marksman to split a bullet on a penknife. 
The beast grew mighty on earth in four-footed lordship of Sometimes itis the wile who is snubbed out of all chance of 
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things, {the most elementary self-assertion—sometimes it is the hus- 
And in air was a noise of mirth and thunder of resonant | band, for the good of whose soul the wife undertakes the task 
wings. 


‘of his personal humiliation. . Like the venom of cer- 
| tain reptiles, continuous snubbing has a curiously benumbing 
Aad ears pointed, as Darwin well shows, I whose children effect on the moral system, and aftera time produces a para- 

are man and prevail. lysis of the self-respecting faculties both odd and painful to 
Ab for my offspring, full weak of their hands, with long Witness. People unused to snubbing, who go where the art 


In due season I also arose, with fur and a flexible tail, 





Marriage is the dropping of the curtain; with it ends the 
merry, but, in its consequences, melancholy farce. And 
when he secs the effects of the play, he sincerely wishes it 
had never begun. The attentions cannot continue. Nor is 
it desirable that they should. Yet, in getting them for a 
time, women are taught to expect them for ever. The ar- 
rangement is cruel to women. It is like the practice of first 
spoiling children, and then punishing them for being spoiled. 

Of course we can understand the extravagant pre-nuptial 
speeches of the bearded lover without charging him with the 
least insincerity. While the lady is yet to be won, and he is 
under the influence of a pent-up passion and a heated imagi- 
nation, he talks sentiment and swears a thousand fond, fool- 
ish, impossible things—that their moons will be all equally 
honeyed, and the like. No doubt he sometimes prattles in 
this pretty way more because it is the fashion than for a bet- 
ter reason. Often, however, he is so ignorant of human 
nature that he believes all this himself. But it is the misfor- 
tune of the poor girl always to believe it. How could she 








ever doubt such charming truth? The incense of flattery is 
sweet, and she likes to pet and be petted. The love may be 
perfectly genuine on both sides, and yet with marriage there 
may come a great falling off from all this. When the wife 
drops her handkerchief the husband does not dart across the 
room to save her the trouble of stooping. After marriage a 
man cannot be bothered telling his wife twenty times a day 
that he really loves her. He thinks she should take that for 
granted. And the excess of fondling and caressing in which 
he indulged, and for a time enjoyed, gradually loses its zest 
and becomes tiresome to him, especially when he has, as most 
men have, business and important out-door interests to oc- 
cupy his thoughts. But men are not all pure selfishness, and 
women do not know how often their loving embraces, though 
they interrupt the busy thoughts, and are felt to be out of 
season, are nevertheless patiently submitted to, out of a deli- 
cate regard for their feelings. Unfortunately love, though 
described as blind in the selection of its objects, has eyes pre- 
ternaturally sharp in detecting a coldness in its votaries. In 
a thousand little things the loving but unthinking wife sees 
and feels the growing change. Gathering over her like a 
black cloud darkening the sunshine of her early sumner 
comes the dismal thought that she may be the’ miserable 








words in their mouth! is practised, are amazed at the quietness with which the pa- 
Northward and southward they seck after darkness and hun- | tient receives impertinences which thrill them with indigna- 
rer and drouth. {tion to hear, They expect some kind of protest, if only of 
Ah for my crown of primeval delight, when a tropical soil | the mildest kind, when the wife, looking across the table, says 
Luxuriant and warm trom upheaval bore sustenance stainless , iit a clear voice, audible to the whole company, “John, you 
of toil! ‘have told that story so often you seem to imagine it true: you 
My days for the morrow were careless, the ways of my going know it never happene 1,” or when the husband cuts his wife 
” were plain r : short in her narration by setting her to rights, alterins: her 
Ye have made yourscives tailless and hairless, and multiplied | (ates, rearranging her facts, paring oft her details, and so on, 
folds to your brain. giving you to understand by the manner of his snub that she 
You gather and heap yourselves treasure, to fear for the isa fool and he is the possessor of a superior wisdom, which 
moth and the rust; makes you long to kick him on the spot. But the husband 
You have meted the world with your measure, to know your- | tecepis the rebuke with the patience of a pachyderm tickled 
self water and dust: . 2 yy astraw, and the wife subsides into her assigned position of 
You live ina clatier and scrimmage of chaflering and cheat- isignificance and insceuracy ; and both display a sweetness 
ing and trade ; under discipline, saintly if you will, but surely, to the deeper 
Ye have made yourself gods in your image, and quail at the insight, tragic on the one hand, and slavish on the other. 
rods ye have made. Givers of advice, unasked, are sure to be snubbed in the ex- 
Stitch after stitch ye go back tosew garments and make your-. ercise of their self-elected calling; more especially if the ad- 
selves mad : ‘vice is unpalatable. If pelting a porcupine with rose-leaves 
I was happier with fur to my back when cloth was none to | would cause him to bristle up and show fight, what will hit- 
be had. ting him on the nose with stinging nettles do? And one is 
My palace was built in the frondage that swung to the never sure of one’s porcupine; even when, as sometimes hay- 
breezes of Spring: pers, he vows he has changed his skin, and for spines has put 
I sold not my soul into bondage to prophet or preacher or | on dove's feathers. If one trusts too implicitly to such an as- 
king, sertion, one may come to evil case; and an experimental ae- 
I knew not the path of your reasons, to sunder the thing | quaintance with the art of snubbing is sure to follow on a 
from the thought, trespass into private ground with a wallet full of advice which 
But I Jaughed in the light of the seasons, the joys that the | nobody wants, and nobody admires. On the whole, perhaps, 
Summer-time brought. _the snubber is justified in this case. Whether justitied or not, 
Though you search out the will of the wind and the con- he generally asserts himself pretty roundly, and gives the 
science of consonant spheres, self-elected adviser occasion to wish thathe had not dipped 
Have you skill to recover and find the sense that was quick ‘his fingers into pies which were none of his making. IUstory 
in mine ears ? jis full of anecdotes of lofty snubbing ; but, perhaps, the mest 
Your arts and your music, I grant, were unknown at the , famous was that administered to Cassandra when she stood in 
Catarhine date ; ithe streets of Troy, and prophesied of the woes to come. 
But where is the charm of the chant that I sang in the trees | But prophets prophesying evil things have been snubbed 
to my mate ? everywhere and always, so too, the men who are what is catled 
To your food you take fire and strange tools, you men of all | before their time. To be sure posterity takes them up where 
creatures alone— ‘their own generation had dropped them, and knowledge re- 
Alas the faint-hearted and fools, did they never crack nuts | pairs what ignorance had damaged ; but this is small comfort 
with a stone ? 











victim of a loveless marriage. At last, perhaps, in a moment 
of less virtue or unusual irritability, the husband, by word or 
deed, slights some little personal attention, or neglects one of 
the established ceremonies of love. The poor wife feels as if 
she could not survive it. It is a poisoned arrow into her 
tender heart; a wound that may need long years to heal. 
She is disappointed; her love is not appreciated; and in se- 
vvet she grieves over a hidden sorrow. If she is foolish 
enough to com} lain, and to claim asa duty what to be real or 
desirable must be purely spontaneous—and this is the folly of 
too many—she makes a ruinous mistake. The good man has 
not lert off loving her. True, the fever is no longer on him; 
but he loves her with all his heart in his own quiet way. Is 
she not his wife, secure in his affection ; his trusted, bosom 
friend—and what more would she have? When she accuses 
him of coldness and neglect, he is vexed, and does not like it. 
If she continue the annoyance she will make herself disagree- 
able, and may, wken it is too late, discover the awful differ- 
enee between the real and the imaginary loss of her husband's 
love. 

but let not the persecuted husband be too hard; let him 
remember that he may be more or less to blame; that his 
nportunate wife may be but demanding the love and atten- 
tion he, in his folly, taught her to expect, and often assured 
her she should have. A change in the fashion of love-mak- 


to the poor soul who may be snubbed out of existence alto- 

You gape at your kindred in cages with most insupportable | gether, as one we all know of, whose “ fiery particle” was 
airs, ‘snuffed out once by a critical snub of more savageness than 
And dream that by process of ages your wisdom is greater | he could endure. For snubbing is quick pruning, be it re- 
than theirs. . 5 | membered, and if you prune too close you simply destroy the 
The secrets of stars in their courses, the weight of the suns in | growth you seck to strengthen. But this savage energy is not 
your seale, {snubbing according to the rules of high art. It is the sledge- 
Their systems and orbits and forees—you may have them for | hammer not the rapier, the mere instinetive pecking at the 
aught they avail. . lerest which comes by natzre, and as such does not belong to 
You may tell which is quickest and slowest, why one thing | our present branch of the subject. What we aredealing with 
and all things are thus: | now is the wonderful suavity with which some people man- 
Yet man is of all things the lowest—for man is a Civilized | age to snub others, the sweetness with which they scarify the 
Cuss. ‘very heart of their victim, in broad day, and before a host of 

| witnesses; the cleverness with which one sul stantially inferior 
ean humiliate another, if only quick enough to begin'first ; the 
jsubtlety with which the attack can be carried on; blows dealt, 
A ‘and snubs administered, which everyone can see and under- 
Rightly taken, there are only two methods of life—the life | stand, but which are so finely delivered no ene can take them 
of impulse or instinct, and the life of consciousness or art; | up or resent them; the multiplicity of the saubber's sallyports, 
and the chief characteristic of man is that he is the only crea- }and the ubiquity of the snubber’s forces, and, above all, the 
ture on this earth of ours whose purposes go beyond his in- | patience and fortitude which the novice must possess when 
stincts, who reduces blind impulse to a conscious art. And | he stands as the corps vile, learning from self-vivisection how 
mong the things which are mere impulses in the beginning, | to operate in the future on others. So far as the thing is 
but which he has raised to the rank of arts by care and study, | manifest to us, we would siy that the artof ssthetic snubbing 


New York, 1871. —Speetutor, 


THE ART OF SNUBBING. 














is that of Snubbing. Inartistic snubbing, crude, archaic, undi- |is one of the first learnt and practised by those who desire to 
gested snubbing, snubbing in the rough, snubbing of the | get a footing in the grand world, as by those whu wish to keep 
| sledge-hammer order, is a thing that comes by nature, You | what they have got, and to shoulder others outside their own 
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small circle of exclusiveness. If the gain outweighs the cosi, 


well and good ; perliaps to others, vesides ourselves, the issue 
may appear doubtful.—Graphie. 

-_-—---- >> —— 
OSSIAN. 


The attempt to arrive at the real truth with regard to the 
Ossianie poems is difficult enough in itself, without being 


made more difficult, or rather impossible, by importing into | 


it national prejudice or ignorant sneers. 
are 


Unless these things 


; | 
ladies, who are thus queerly related, drink champagne at | stones the size of a cricket-ball would deservedly have been 
dinner; they have dessert ; and they take tea in the billiard-|my portion. I fished up mud and weed in sufficient quanti- 
}room! They go to the riding-school in the morning; in the} ties | have gained me an undying reputation on the Suez 
afternoon they have a gallop along Rotten Row ; in the eve- | Canal; but the sweat of my brow, although Iam convinced 
ning they pay visits to gentlemen at their chambers, or form | there was enough of it to increase perceptibly the height and 
parts of animated though somewhat miscellancous circles at | temperature of the stream, produced not the wished-for 
| Newton-road, Bayswater; and then, when the feast of song result. 
sand wine has ended, they take their departure for Monmouth- | A_ small party of friendly Indians were camped in the 
|road, where they have lodgings in the same house with the | neighborhood, and their chief, who, remarkably enough, had 
| gallant officer who is the ostensible husband and protector of | picked up a few words of English, would sit solemnly upon a 
| the sweet young lady whose luxuries they share, and the fas- | rock, in the shade, and watch me for hours, whether with 


laid aside, and an endeavor made to weigh evidence | cinations of companionship with whom they do their best to | 
ey, eee Seat Pi problem agen ee lenhance. For, be it known, this house in Newton-road - a) 
ess. will, perhaps, facilitate the inquiry to state once | peeular, or rather irregular, rendezvous of a select set who 
i 4 —- as —S — = the — age jare distinguished in arts or arms. The devotees of — 
ion. Since 1761, when Ossian first. burst on the gaze of | jiterature, and, above all, music, resorted thither, There they 
astonished Europe, fresh from James McPherson's hands, the | dined, and quaffed the merry bow], and, alas, guarrelled and 
controversy has gone through three stages, which I shall try | threatened to break it all oi, and went again, and went by 
to describe as briefly as I can. To all who od over paid appointments made through the medium of affectionate litle | 
attention to the Ossianic question the origin of Mck herson s | notes which smack of imbecility and devotion, of wonderful 
book is a thrice-told tale. But for the sake of clearness * | gentleness of heart, and, we mist add, of incipient softening 
must be once more re-told. In 1759, Home, the. author OF of the brain. Then, when catastrophe makes exposure un- 
Donglas, happened to foregather at Moffat with James | avoidable, these accomplished artists and retired heroes come 
McPhersop, a Badenoch youth, then employed as tutor in 2! forward and give their evidence, as has been observed “like 
ene ng Bem 3 heed pon erg ge a the men!” These gentlemen, who are “like men,” admit that 
remains of old Gaelic poetry, McPherson said that he pos- »y know » lady < ations wi 
sessed scme f semua lattes original Gaelic. Home, Series | a bony le Be athe ser py _ 
induced him to translate these, took them with him to Edin- | nesses of her bad temper, her inebriety, her violence. They 
burgh, showed them to his literary friends there, among whom | are so “like men” that they can afford to acknowledge the 
were Drs. age fe and : Hiacipal neg oer te ‘letters they have written to her, and dinners to which they 
1ese_ greatly admired the pieces; and McPherson having | jaye invi » scandals in which her name has been 
been persuaded to translate all he had, the translations, fifteen wong _ ee hae aa protiniget phatase oh for 
in number, with a brief preface by Dr. Blair, were published | whe; oa : 5 anotal 
: S Pee De eae Renner eee Bee. |" hen they are asked whether the heroine of this apocalypse 
a — 1 — — 7 = - iy iw oo mags) el always conducted herself with propriety, the answer is —. 
Ty, collected in the Highlands of Scotland. ac ras- | certain, decisive, “ Oh, certainly!” Their notions of pro- 
no pieced a ~- r . Ls ° i ’ : ’ eee * S 
ait nts” struck a new note, and startled the literary world re | priety do not exclude habitual insobriety, bad temper, accep- 
admiration and Piegs ae A subscription was got up, on the | ting the money of two gentlemen at the same time,and almost 
strength of which McPherson set off on a raid through ae open disregard of every canon of social morality. Such are 
ot ansious tots." eaing gous pectin at iv bene tole ce a ne ait ae ae ee 
ancie oetry. gi < A this year of grace 1871! e have too good reasons for be- 
bee yn aaa ty | woot cc gg od oo Mr. a | lieving that the facts we have alluded to are not singular. We 
an McPherson of Strathmashie, a native o adenoch, 204) have called attention to no isolated case. Indeed, it is not 
Ewan McPherson, formerly a schoolmaster in Badenoch, both ; too much to say that circumstances like these could only hap- 
of whom were better Gaelic scholars Soe Se He : 8S | pen in a community considerably gone in corruption. Tf the 
afterwards joined and assisted by another Gaelic scho a, | instinctive and traditional virtues of society had not been dis- 
Captain Alexander Morrison. When this journey of search |astrously undermined, people of the fashion we have tried to 








was over, James McPherson returned in autumn to his native 
Badenoch, and came to the house of the Rey. Mr. Galle 
there, laden with fragments of ancient poetry taken down 
from oral recitation, and also with some ancient MSS. which 
he had received from Clan Ranald and other persons in the 
Hebrides. In Badenoch he remained with the same friend 
during the early months of the winter, preparing and arrang- 
ing the Gaelic materials collected in the tour of the preceding 
summer. In January, 1761, he went to Edinburgh, where he 
remained for some time in constant communication with 
Blair and with Ferguson also, whiie engaged in translating 
his Gache materials. The translation completed, he went to 
London, where early in 1762 he published a quarto containing 
“Fingal,” an epic in six books, and fifteen smaller poems. 
Next year, 1763, he gave to the world another epic, “ Temora,”’ 
in eight books, along with five smaller poems. The impres- 
sion made was instantaneous and marvellous, and is the only 
previous instance in Scottish literature which at all resembles 
the sudden burst of popularity which welcomed the Waverley 
Novels. Within a year from their publication these poems 
were translated into almost every European language. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has not probably been a very patient investi- 
gator of all the pros and cons of the Ossianic question; but 
he, if any man living, has an eye for the genuine ore of poe- 
try, and it is thus he describes the advent of Ossian: -* The 
Celts are the prime authors of this vein of piercirg regret and 
passion, this Titanie element in Poetry. Make the part of 
what is forged, modern, tawdry, spurious in the book as large 
as you please, there will still be left a residue with the very 
soul of Celtic genius in it, and which has the proud distinetion 
of having brought this soul of Celtic genius into contact with 
the genius of the nations of modern Europe, and enriched all 
our poetry by it. Woody Morven, and echoing Lora, and 
Selma with its silent halls! We all owe them a debt of gra- 
titude, and when we are unjust enough to forget it, may the 

! This passage, which so vividly describes 








Muse forget us! 
how Ossian, on his first appearance, thrilled the heart of Eu- 
rope, contains an indication of the scepticism with regard to 
McPherson's doings which soon sprang up, and which ever 
since has dogged the steps, overlaid the influence, and spoiled 
the relish for the real Ossian‘e poetry in the minds of all but a 
few.— Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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OUR DEGENERACY. 


We have acquired the habit of regarding the Press as the 
voice of public opinion; and even judges and juries are sup- 
posed to pay homage to that power. So the voice must very 
properly be silent on questions to be submitted to them for 
judicial settlement until they have had theie say and dis- 
eharged their responsibilities in relation to them. “This is as 
it should be. We heartily acquiesce in the arrangement ; 
and, therefore, if we comment on facts which came out in the 
evidence given at an exciting inquest held lately, we wish it 
to be clearly understood that we have not a single syllable to 
write which bears upon the predicament of the person most 
directly interested in the proceedings referred to. At pre- 
sent, we know nothing of a mysterious death, and are trou- 
bled with no question as to how it happened. We take the 
subject entirely away from the event which has made it con- 
spicuous; and read the report simply as a revelation of the 
state of society among the middle class of the population of 
London. And what do we find? Here, living in a neighbor- 
hood supposed to be gentecl and respectable, is a “ lady,” 
whose husband, years ago, discovering her infidelity, rushed 
away to the other side of the world as the best means of get- 
ting rid of her. She is old enough to have a married daugh- 
ter. She is a confirmed drinker. Everybody testifies that 
she is self-willed and bad-tempered. She is heartless and 
cunning enough to be kept by two men at the same time; 
the one man rejoices in the dignity of military rank; the 
other is the son of a wealthy City baronet. The woman in 
question occupies 2 house of which the tormer of these men 
is the nominal lessee ; she bears his name; and the latter of 


these men, knowing all this, still !avishes his gold, his letters, | 


and his love upon her. The “lady” has her lady-friends, 
who live with her by day, and go out at night to sleep at an- 
other house. One of these lady-friends comes from a part of 
the country where, one would imagine, only innocence could 
thrive—Devonshire. She describes herself as “on a visit.” 
Another lady-friend is engaged to “ assist” in the house, but 
never receives payment for the services she renders. The 


jsketch would find it impossible to live and thrive inthe very 
jheart of a vreat city. And there is something worse even 
‘than this. They are but symptoms of a more general demo- 
_ralisation, the evidence of which abound on every hand. We 
say nothing here of the vices of the stage, or of the imbecile 
impurities of the modern drama. We say nothing of the 
celebrity with which photographie art invests the more ad- 
venturous professors of infamy. We say nothing now of the 
} immense circulation said to be enjoyed by an illustrated paper 
which is equally stupid and insane. We say nothing of the 
sickening statistics furnished by the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice. We would point to graver evidences of a 
rapidly developing degeneracy. There is no longer, among 
the folks who consider themselves fashionable, and who give 
the tone of their own temperament to society, any instinctive 
disgust at indecency. The iniquities of women may serve to 
impart a certain spice to scandal, but they no longer provoke 











matronly resentment or awaken maidenly shame. Our dis- 
soluteness of manners is but typical of a a 
depravity of heart. The soul is diseased, and chastity anc 
chivalry are altogether dying out. The preacher's voice is 
only one of the voices which make up a very Babel of vain 
confusions. Even the hapless fate of a great neighboring 
nation does not startle us from our sins or warn us of the in- 
evitable doom towards which we are madly hurrying. For 
let all men and women remember that the demoralisation of 
society means the decomposition of race.—urmingham 
Morning News, 
—_—_@——_—__—— 


PAT’S DIAMOND. 


The pleasure to be derived from foreign travel depends 
mainly upon contrast; and, to enjoy the contrast thoroughly, 
reader, eschew, if you can, the railway or coach; eschew the 
large town and its hotels, each one with its extortionate 
landlord and parrot-like hanger-on, who, calling himself a 
guide, remorselessly pesters you going out and coming in; 
eschew ease and luxurious living generally ; awake, and be in 
the saddle when the sun rises ; follow the rough track through 
the wood and over the mountain; be wet to the skin in ford- 
ing the river, and dried again on the sultry plain. Let your 
food be simple, your chamber-light the stars, and then, when 
a small town or village is gained, you may be able to appre- 
ciate a respite from toil and fatigue as much as I did on 
reaching the flourishing settle» ent (fer did it not boast an 
inn, a store, and three hundred inhabitants, at least?) of San 
Isidro, in the wilds of B azil. 

About four days’ ride from San Isidro there was a diamond 
river, and the diamonds—so said the natives—were to be 
found by any one wiio chose to establish himself on its 
banks, and to explore the deep holes, worked by the rush of 
the current over rocks, with an iron scoop and a long 
handle. 

The programme appeared to me so simple, the necessary 
stock-in-trade so inexpensive, and the prospect of fishing up 
diamonds with an iron scoop and a Jong handle so delightful, 
that I yielded to the siren’s song, and determined to become 
an angler for precious stones, 

Mules [had, so I packed the provisions I thought requisite 
on their backs, bought scoops of all sizes (there were some 
exceedingly tall trees near the river, 1 was informed, from 
which to cut the handles), hired a couple of enterprising 
natives as guides and helpers, and set out one fine morning 
from San Isidro, amid the wonder and delight of its popula 
tion, some of whom were so carried away by excitement, 
that they actually turned out of their hammocks to look at 
|me, and forgot to puff at their beloved cigarettes for at least 

ten minutes. 

It did not surprise me to find that, of those who impressed 
upon me most confidently the diamond theory, no single one 
had ever reduced it to practice. When I asked the reason, I 
got but one answer: “God forbid, senhor.” As this was the 
invariable reply to any proposition involving trouble on their 
| part, I put it down to une inherent laziness of the Brazilian 
provincial character. 

Well, the expedition did not come off successfully. I 
established mysclf on the river-bank, where the scenery was 
certainly glorious, and the shooting as good as one could 
| desire, but, suffering as I was from a temporary though severe 
attack of diamond fever, neither sport nor scenery could 
tempt me away. 








lin charge of two soldiers, who, not 


compassion, amusement, contempt, or all three, I could not 
for the life of me decide. He was a short squat individual, 
and his copper-colored grinning face had a Hibernian expres- 
sion of joviality about it which rather invited confidence, so 
we occasionally tried to get up a conversation on the strength 
of his few words of English, eked out with a ballet of action. 

“Arra,” he would say,“ you makey wantey shine-stones ; 
bem! you give Pad dollars—Pad ’im bem; good.” 

Who or what “ Pad” might be, was a sealed mystery to me, 
but we always came round to him or it, and his or iis good- 
ness. The chief undoubtedly did not refer to himself, for I 
had many times offered him dollars in exchange for “ shine- 
stones,” as he termed them, and always fruitlessly. At last 
I came to the conclusion that Pad must be a mythological 
being worshipped by the tribe, and of this I was the more 
convinced that on one occasion, when I had by signs indica- 
ted a strong desire to know more about him or it, the chief 
stalked gravely off to the river, and returned shortly after 
with his hands filled with sand of a peculiar rusty-red color, 
and, placing it upon his head, repeated: “ Pad, Pad,” with 
great earnestness. This I took to be the religious formulary 
of his tribe. Dollars, he could not have failed to notice, were 
the objects most dear to the white man’s heart: hence his 
desire that I should propitiate his divinity by laying what he 
believed me above all things to cherish before the shrine. 

Soon, however, the Indians moved further away from us, 
and, having other things to think about, Pad the mysterious 
ceased for a time to perplex my mind. The Palace of Dia- 
moncs, a gorgeous transformation scene my fancy had_pic- 
tured, was gradually fading away, to give place to the dismal 
and shabby accessories of the farce from real life, “Sold 
again.” 

The sight of the scoops, and even of the long handles in 
which I had taken such a proper pride, began to inspire me 
with an unmitigated disgust, when, turning out one morning 
for a last effort, the pleasing fact forced itself upon me, that 
my guides had disappeared, taking, with their own worthless 
carcasses, my two best mules, the greater part of the provi- 
sions, and all the grog, except what remained in my pocket 
flask. Luckily, some grains of comfort were left in the facts, 
that I still had the two worst and weakest: mules, and that I 
knew the way back to San Isidro, Time is an object when 
ene is rationed for & limited number of days, so IL set off on 
the return-journey at once, leaving the scoops as a warning 
to the next comer how fallacious are the hopes of youth, and 
carrying back with me no diamonds indeed, but plenty of— 
what was not without a considerable value—experience. 

The details of that wretched ride need not be entered into: 
it is enough to say that my mules were slow, the track bad, 
that my brandy and temper were soon exhausted, that I lived 
mainly upon what my gun could provide—often too tired at 
the end of the day to cook it—and the reader will appreciate 
the joy with which, on the fifth evening, | marked the white- 
washed ranchos of San Isidro in the distance, and will under- 
stand that its dirty lite inn, tough beef, and coarse spirits 
were grateful to me as the savory meat his soul loved to the 
patriarch, or the first delicious draught of champagne to the 
successful speculator athirst with the excitement of Epsom’s 
great race. 

After I had made myself comfortable, and dined, to speak 
comparatively, ina sumptuous manner, 1 lit my pipe (long 
arrears of tobacco lad to be pulled up), and with a contented 
mind, strolled down the one straggling street of which San 
Isidro is composed, to the store kept by a Spanish Jew at 
the fartherend. There I hoped to crown my physical felicity 
with a glass of genuine French brandy. 

Don Fernando, the storekeeper, was the most influential 
man, and the biggest rascal, in the place; and to earn the 
latter distinction, he must have attained to a very advanced 
pitch of rascality. Ile understood and could speak English 
tolerably well, when it suited his convenience; and, as his 
conversation was always original and amusing, | had learned 
to Jook upon him as the redeeming feature, in point of inte- 
rest, in the town, Virtually the governor of San Isidro, he 
bullied and swindled the natives openly; they bowed, but 
dared not grumble beneath his yoke. 'To the local magistrate 
he lent money; with Englishmen he assumed a deprecatory 
and servile tone, praised their own, and abused every other, 
country. 

The finest horses or mules were always taken to Don Fer- 
nando first. Did a dispute arise, he was the arbitrator. If a 
suitor wished to gain the ear of the court, he poured his tale 
of wrong into the sympathetic ear of the storekeeper, put 
ting, at the same time, a chinking something into his still 
more sympathetic hand. 

As I drew near this worthy’s abode, it was evident that 
some event of unusual interest had aroused the San Isidrians 
from their accustomed state of dream-like stupidity. A fair 
proportion of them stood outside the store, and looked in as 
upon a gratuitous performance, which afforded them intense 
and lively amusement. From the inside came a succession 
of jerky, screeching utterances, in no language known to me ; 
and mingled with them, I heard at intervals a basso-profundo 
blasphemy from Don Fernando; the whole to a babbling 
accompaniment of incoherent by-standers. At first, | thought 
the incomprehensible noise proceeded from some animai of 
the monkey species, and then from a madman. I was so far 
right, that the screecher seemed to possess some of the cha- 
racteristics of both. He was a little Irishman, with fiery-rea 
hair, and that ape-like type of face occasionally to be met with 
in Tipperary; and he was temporarily insane from extreme 
and fruitless rage, which, indeed, did not surprise me, seeing 
that his arms were bound tightly behind him, and that he was 
understanding one word 
a curious and diverting 
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he said, seemed to regard him as 
study. : 

After a time, he became a little more .coherent, and I asked 
him what he had done to get into that fix. At the sound of 
a Saxon voice he broke out afresh. I could make out that he 
accused the storekeeper of being a rogue, which I thought too 
obvious a proposition to Cause so much excitement; that he, 
Pat Molloy, had been cheated—also a very probable circum- 
stance. Here he expressed a pleasant desire to “ rip the sowl 
out of yez;” and this induced his captors, who were getting 
tired of it, to drag him to the guard-house. He implored me, 
as he went, to pay him a visit there, and hear his story. 








If my reward had depended upon hard work, glittering 





Don Fernando explained the matter in a few simple words, 
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‘He is dam Irish, mister. You English gentlemen know | dissipated in Europe, still prevailed, that one of Her Majesty” 


them. No? They have no religion, you see. 
come here; want drink, which I not give him. 


Al! well, he | subjects was a sacred being, whom it was highly dangerous 
He say I) 


to treat with injustice, or even neglect. I did not fail to 


cheat him about diamond. I have not seen him never before. | work upon this idea by drawing a vivid picture of the British 
He make noise; I go for to shoot, when soldier come and | minister's power, and the reward or disgrace he could insure 


take him away. Bab! it is not noting.—Have glass of brandy. | 


No? What! you going away ?” 

Now, if I ever saw a man in earnest, the Irishman was 
that man. If Ais rage had been feigned, I could never be 
certain that any one but myself was genuinely angry in 
future. I noticed also that the Jew, although he made light 
of the matter, was extremely nervous, as the tremor of the 
claw-like hand, with which he kept stroking his beard, testi- 
fied. Looking into his treacherous eyes, of indescribable 
brown and green tints, and perceiving an anxiety on his part 
to prevent my inquiring further into the affair, I came to the 
conclusion that I ought, at least, to hear the Irishman’s ex- 
planation of the cause of his unmusical lament, and to pro- 
tect him, if possible, from suffering wrong at the hands of the 
store-keeper, or of his tool and debtor, the magistrate. 

Accordingly, I took a glass of brandy, and saying: “ Good- 
night,” went straight to the guard-house, where a judicious 
bribe to the sentry got me an immediate interview with the 
prisoner. He was lying on the earth in a wretched mud- 
room, his arms still tied; but he was calm enough, by this 
time, to tell me his tale, every word of which I became firmly 
persuaded was true. 

He said that he had left San Isidro some months pre- 
viously, with a party of explorers, who were in search of a 
suitable place for the settlement of several families arrivin 
from iecead. Whilst a long distance up the country, he ha 
the misfortune to fall ill of a fever, which made him unable 
to travel. His companions waited two days for him, but, 
finding that he grew worse instead of better, they proposed, 
and he agreed to it, to leave him with a party of Indians, 
who happened to be camped in the neighborbood, and with 
whom they had become very friendly. He remained with 
the Indians some weeks, regained his strength, and struck up 
an intimacy with the chief, whom he managed to teach a 
little English, receiving, in return, a few lessons in the patois 
of the tribe. 

One day, the chief's son, a lad of seven, playing about in a 
canoe, accidentally, or otherwise, let slip the moorings. The 
stream was carrying the child away, and, getting frightened, 
he made a clutch at the bank as he glided past, missed his 
aim, fell into the water, and was being swept out into mid- 
stream. The Irishman, who was not far off, swam out to and 
saved the boy, thereby earning the father’s eternal gratitude. 
When he left the Indians, the chief was greatly distressed, 
and pulling out a beautiful shining stone, about the size of a 
filbert (so Pat described it), told him that it would be worth 
a great deal in the white man’s country, and begged him to 
accept it, which he, more to please his host—who had a strong 
belief in the stone’s mysterious power to avert evil from its 

r—than because he thought it of any value, did. 

Pat found his way in, after many vicissitudes, to San 
Isidro; and craving, as he said, most of all for a“ drop to 
dbrink,” it occurred to him that the chief’s gift might be the 
means of obtaining that drop. The Jew’s store was the like- 
liest place for a barter, and there he went, and found Don 
Fernando alone. The latter took the stone, examined it, and 
pronounced it of no value whatever except to amuse chil- 
dren with. The Irishman was going disconsolately out, when 
the Jew again took it from him, and carelessly tossing it into 
a drawer, and pouring him out a glass of liquor, told him to 
drink that and be oft. 

He complied with both these directions. Whilst wander- 
ing aimlessly about the village, he encountered to his great 
delight, a countryman—one of the same party in whose com- 
pany he had quitted San Isidro before. His acquaintance 
was in high feather, for he had managed to pick up or steal a 
small diamond, and was on his way to a coast town, for the 
treble purpose of waiting for his emigrant friends, selling his 
luck, and drinking off the proceeds with all possible speed. 
Pat never having seen a “rale dimon,” as he said, before, 
begged for a look. On his friend’s producing it, however, he 
discovered that he had not only seen, but actually 
one of great value—and that but a few hours previously ; 
for he instantly perceived that his “ shining stone” was of the 
very same kind as the diamond he now saw, with the advan- 
tage of being infinitely larger, and therefore worth incalcu- 
lably more. 

With profound Milesian cunning, Pat resolved to keep his 
discovery from the other, who, impatient for his drinking- 
bout, passed on from San Isidro that same day. 

Of course, on presenting himself again to Don Fernando, 
that astute individual bade him begone for a drunken villain. 
Equally, of course, he lost his temper, and thus playing into 
the storekeeper’s hands, was lodged by the soldiers, who could 
not understand one word he said, in his present position. 
More than all, of course, the diamond, if diamond it was, was 
finally lost to him. 

“ What was the Indian chief like, Pat?” I asked. 

“ Why, yer honor, he was as loike a Tipperary boy, barrin’ 
the color, as one pig’s loike another. Shure he was as dacent 
a@ man as ever | met at arl.” 

The mystery of “ Pad,” the hitherto inexplicable, was re- 
vealed to me now. By the performance with the red sand, 
an indication of Pad’s salient point, his rusty-red hair, and 
not a religious ceremony, was typified. The direction to give 
Pad dollars, and the disinterested tribute to his goodness, now 
became intelligible evidences of the truth of his story; and 
the only point of doubt remaining was how to circumvent 
Don Fernando. Whatever was done to that laudable end 
had need be done at once, before the bird had flown with his 
prey. So I came to a determination, and acted upon it forth- 
with. 

1 went straightway to the magistrate, a civil (not polite) 
authority, Whose salary a prudent government had fixed at 
such a low figure, that to increase it by taking bribes from 
the suitors to his jurisdiction was evidently expected of him. 
Perhaps it had been considered that, whatever the amount of 
his remuneration, he would still have been open to corrup- 
tion, and its smallness was due merely to a praiseworthy de- 
sire to save the public funds. 

This functionary I burst in upon as he was smoking his 
cigar in one of the dirtiest rooms possible, and plunging at 
once into the dirt and the matter which brought me there, I 
made a judicious appeal for his interference, supported by 
compliment, corruption, and intimidation, the three levers by 
which most readily to move the official mind. 

At length I was glad to see his first distinct refusal, to in- 
terfere between Don Fernando and any one else whomsoever, 
was shaken; and then I plied the assault afresh until the un- 
fortunate man, who had finished his smoke, and was dying to 
go to bed, became reduced into such a state of despair that 
to get rid of me he would have pledged himself to anything. 
Happily, in that uncultivated region, the fiction, long since 


to the magistrate by requisition to the Brazilian government. 
I placed before my hearer’s imagination the important service 
he would render by restoring to an English subject so rich a 
prize. In my zeal, I even ventured to hint at my own close 
connection and influence with England’s representative (he 
once presented me with a couple of fingers,and expressed 
his hope that I should amuse myself “up the ——— } be- 
fore whom, I added, it would be my instant care to lay the 
whole of the circumstances. 

It is but just to record of the magistrate that he had at 
least so much of the “ legal mind” as enabled him to take an 
exceedingly clear and favorable view of that side of the case 
which held out the best prospect of advantage to himself. It 
may also have occurred to him that any liabilities he was un- 
der to Don Fernando would be cleared off in a simple and 
satisfactory manrer by shutting his creditor up. WhenI 
left him, it was with a promise that he would accompany me 
to the store very early the following morning, and look fully 
into the case. 

I did not allow him much waking time to repent of his 

romise on the next day ; but short as was the distance to the 
is it nearly proved too long for the carrying out of my 
purpose. The spirited officer of justice began to quake in 
the most undignified manner as we approached the potent 
Jew’s habitation. But his alarm was causeless; we had not 
got up early enough to catch Don Fernando, who, makin 
his hay and his escape before the sun shone, had carried off, 
now without the slightest doubt, Pat’s diamond, and _ all the 
property of his own which he could easily move. The prize 
should be valuable that made it profitable for him to abandon 
utterly his store and the large stock of goods which was left 
in it. Nodoubt, he had watched me to the guard-room over 
night, and foreseeing the result, had levanted in the night. * 

‘at the defrauded was released at once. He raved a good 
deal over his disappointment at first, and insisted upon the 
feasible idea of catching up his enemy on foot ; but the judge, 
who was intensely delighted at the event, which relieved him 
at the same time of a creditor and considerable trouble, hav- 
ing arrived at the conclusion, upon some principle of equity 
I did not clearly understand, that the store and its remaining 
contents belonged equally to himself and to Pat, the latter 
entered into the notion with amazing ardor, and the pair, 
withont the delay of a moment, began their looting, in which 
congenial occupation I left them and San Isidro at the same 
time. 

I wrote out a full and careful account of the whole affair, 
with a close and accurate description of the Jew; and [ after- 
wards learned that,on its coming before a member of the 
government, the police of coast-towns had orders to board 
ships leaving the ports, and to search narrowly any one 
answering to my sketch. Hearing nothing further on the 
subject, I had almost forgotten the diamond and unlucky Pat, 
whom, from that day to this, I have never seen. 

My mind was made up to return to England : the passage 
from Rio Janeiro to Liverpool was taken ; and as the steamer 
sailed in the early morning, [ went on board with my luggage 
overnight. When day broke, I was on deck, to have a part- 
ing view of the loveliest scene, I believe, that the world can 
show—the Bay of Rio. It was a beautiful morning; and 
leaning over the side, I enjoyed to perfection the fresh cool 
air. The deep-blue water, gemmed with sparkling islands, 
was without a ripple, and a mist clung round the surrounding 
mountain-tops, concealing, yet heightening, like the robe of a 
beauty, their loveliness. 

As I stood, a boat containing a lady-passenger came under 
the ship's quarter, and the mate, with sailor-like politeness, 
ran down the ladder, to help her on board. She was a very 
handsome girl, of the “ magnificent-animal” order of attrac- 
tion. 

“ Who is the lady ?” I asked of the mate, who had come up 
again after seeing his charge below. 

“She is one of the principal dancers at the Alcazar, sir. 
She is going to Lisbon. It isa rum start for such as her to 
come with us, though, instead of by the mail-boat.—Quarter- 
master, hook on to that boat there.” 

Another passenger, and who but Don Fernando! He had 
not altered himself in the slightest degree, and there was no 
possibility of mp | his bird-of-prey nose, remarkable 
eyes, and silky beard. I saw a queer look in the remarkable 
eyes as they fell upon me, but he coolly wished me a “ Good- 
morning,” and professed his pleasure that we were to be fel- 
low-passengers. 

Without replying, I sought out the captain, who, display- 
ing the noble scorn of his profession at a miserable lands- 
man’s presuming to trouble him, said shortly that he was up 
to his neck in work (which accounted, perhaps, for his smok- 
ing a cigar with his collar off at that moment); that it was a 
matter in which he was not going to interfere; there were 
police on board, and if I applied to them, they would, he 
supposed, carry out their orders, whatever they were. 

am bound to say the police did carry out their orders to 
the letter. The Jew’s baggage consisted only of a portman- 
teau, and they searched it and him so thoroughly, that I do 
not believe a diamond of the size of a needle’s point could 
have escaped them. Excited with the hope of a great find, 
they pry ae knives through the portmanteau’s sides, and 
ripped the lining out of clothes with a sense of duty truly 
delightful. Even I was compelled unwillingly to confess 
that if he had stolen the diamond, he had got neither it nor 
its price, for he had but a small sum of money about him in 
his possession at that time. 

Were they going to permit him to leave the country? I 
asked. Certainly, they said; why not? when I myself, the 
only accuser he had, was leaving, and the whole charge 
rested only upon the word of a savage Irishman, not forth- 
coming. Their instructions were but to search, and not to 
detain the Jew, unless they found the spoil. So I had the 
pleasure of seeing my enemy grin defiance at me, and of 
knowing that the police, who put off in their boat, regarded 
me as a lunatic or liar, whilst the captain in his soul ob- 
jurated me for the delay I had caused. 

To my joy, Don Fernando did not appear much the first 
week of our voyage. There was consolation in the thought 
that he suffered from seasickness, unless, indeed, he had swal- 
lowed the diamond, and might in that unpleasant way regain, 
not exactly the possession of it, for that would be, as the law- 
yers say, in him already, but the power of turning the posses- 
sion to account. As we neared the line, however, he began 
to emerge, usually at night-time, and the looks he favored 
me with would have done a devil no inconsiderable credit. 
One beautiful moonlight night on the line, finding the heat 
below so great that sleep was out of the question, I left my 
berth about midnight, and went up into the air. The officer 
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of the watch was dozing in a chair forward of the deck-house, 
and the poop appeared to be quite deserted, except for the 
helmsman, who, save that he gave half a turn now and then 
to the wheel, and the quid in his cheek, might have been part 
of the deck-tittings. 1 wore slippers, and was walking noise- 
lessly to the stern, to watch the moonlight glittering on the 
ship's wake, when from out the dark shadow of one of the 
boats there came a low, soft laugh. I turned with surprise, 
and stumbled upon the Jew and the danseuse in close confa- 
bulation. Seeing me, the girl left his side, and went hurriedly 
below. Her companion gave me one of his diabolical glances, 
took a turn or two up and down the deck, and then followed 
Ins charmer. Now, there was nothing very extraordinary in 
the existence of a very cordial understanding between the 
pair; but it was strange that up to that time they had studiedly 
avoided speaking to one another. Neither of them was likely 
to be particularly careful on the score of propriety ; that could 
not be the motive. Yet here was an evident and confidential 
intimacy established, and [ could not help in some way con- 
necting it with the diamond, the sale of which I wasas firmly 
persuaded brought Don Fernando to Europe as I was that he 
had cheated Pat Molloy outof it. , 

At Lisbon, I parted, as I hoped, for good from my enemy. 
The danseuse accompanied him on shore ; and as the boat put 
off from the side of the ship, the pair waved me a malicious 
and exulting farewell, which in the sweetness of parting I 
bore with equanimity. In a few days, I was revelling in Eng- 
land’s unique beefsteaks and beer, and, under those grateful 
influences, Jew and diamond were banished from my _ recol- 
lection a second time. They occurred to it again about six 
months afterwards. A cousin of mine, who was travelling 
alone in the south of Spain, was taken suddenly ill at Cadiz, 
and a family vote pitched upon me to look after him there. 
On my arrival, he was so much better, that the doctor pre- 
dicted his ability to undertake the journey home in a few 
days. In this satisfactory expectation, I settled myself in the 
hotel, and waited. 

It happened that my watch, which was rather a valuable 
one, had got out of order, and I was obliged to trust it, much 
against my will, to the hands of a Cadiz practitioner. I se- 
lected one who seemed quite a chatty and conversational per- 
son for a Spaniard, and who paid me compliments upon the 
excellence of my timepiece and my Spanish, with the viva- 
+ of a Frenchman. 

Vould the English senor like to see the great De la Casa 
diamond ? he asked. I had never heard of it, I replied. Ah, 
that was excusable in one coming from England, as it had 
but very lately been brought out, having been purchased by a 
certain lady of great rank from the distinguished Captain 
Fernandez for the sum of five thousand English sovereigns. 
It was now on view at one of the lady of great rank’s resi- 
dences ; three pesetas was the charge for a look, which would 
ey be given to the poor of Cadiz. It was a Brazilian 
diamond of the first water, and as yet was almost unknown 
in Europe. “ Adios, senor,” and “Muchas gracias.” 

On the evening of the same day, I had been strolling round 
the walls of the town, and it was nearly midnight before I 
reached my hotel. As I entered, a carriage and pair of horses 
drew up, and. a lady and gentleman descended, and came out 
into the lighted hall. The eternal Don Fernando with the 
girl again! They were in full evening costume. The Jew, 
who recognised me instantly, looked to my mind a more 
confessed villain in his gorgeous array than he had ever done 
behind his counter at San Isidro. He resembled a tiger draped 
in white : peaceful and innocent as the covering might be, 
the fierce head and expression would peep out. His hand- 
some companion, dressed, or rather undressed, in the latest 
Parisian fashion, made me a mocking reverence. 

“ Don Fernando,” said I, weakly allowing my curiosity to 
overcome me. 

“The Captain Fernandez, mister,” he replied. 

“Well, Captain, General, or whatever you like, then, how 
was it managed? You can tell me now, you know.” 

He gave his answer in a pitying, compassionate tone ag 
though I were a baby, or—I rather felt the character—a fool. 

“Ah, why you take so moch the trobble for noting? 
Why make that the vigilante espoil my new box ?”’—alluding 
I presume, to his confounded portmanteau. “ You know the 
senora. No? Ah, well, that she has fine hair, you see, to 
cover diamond more big than ten times the DelaCasa. Bah! 
Dam English booby !” 

Whether any relationship existed between the pair before 
Don Fernando’s little finesse with the Irishman, I cannot say. 
Probably, aware that a confederate was necessary in order to 
take the spoil out of the country, he had chosen ‘an agreeable 
one, over Whom he was sure of his own influence. So the 

precious stone, once kept religiously by a tribe of wandering 
ndians, transferred to the crazy pockets of Pat Molloy, whose 
heart a hundred knives would have been ready to pierce had 
the treasure he carried been suspected, brought across the sea 
in one woman’s hair, now sparkles on the bosom of another 
to enrich but a worthless robber. 

Poor Pat Molloy has most likely by this time drunk him- 
self to death from his enemy’s store. Who would have be- 
lieved me if [had attempted toset Spanish justice on the Jew ? 
What credit should I haveobtained for my story? which,though 
unsupported, and perhaps unsupportable by other testimony 
has nevertheless the uncommon merit of ‘truth —Chambers’s 
Journal. 

———_@——_—__ 


JESUITISM. 


Give a plain man his pipe and his glass and he is content. 
The anxieties of the day, if he has soul enough to feel any, 
are dispelled by the fumes of tobacco, and he cares nothin 
for those refined pleasures which are so dear to the man o 
mind. Consider, too, what ample scope the majority of peo- 
ple afford to the Jesuit; they apparently have nothing to 
conceal, or at all events are willing to Le pumped by the first 

rson who knows how to perform the operation. But for 

esuitism we might be disposed to think life unutterably tame 


and slow. The fact, however, that so many clever ple 
think it worth their while to pry into the affairs of their 


neighbors ought to convince the most sceptical that there is 
something in the mere business of living which is of itself 
sufficiently interesting if not awe-inspiring. We are not 
quite sure that we have a social Jesuit; indeed, we think our 
admiration for Mr. Gammon’s talents outweighs the disgust 
which we ought to feel for his crimes; but he was a giant 
among pigmies, and, perhaps, for the ordinary specimen of 
the tribe, a healthy mind should feel nothing so strong as 
hatred. Despicable people are too small for so noble a pas- 
sion, which implies that there is something in the object of 
dislike that ranks on a level with the qualities of one’s own 
mind. The social Jesuit might be dismissed from our con- 
sideration without much further remark, but for his power of 
working mischief and setting people by the ears. If his 
dupes fail to see through him, he is read and turned inside 
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Rene? | — 
out by those who stand outside the sphere of his machination | ness of others only in order to increase his own, how could he | ceded to Auber by all critics, however adverse : but power 
His mask, which he | rise to such a sense of what was due to others as to consider | and passion and grandeur were attributes which it is denied 


for the purpose of watching his game. 
fondly believes to be impenetrable, rarely conceals his true | 
features, and his hare-like windings are readily tracked. It is 

odd that superficial people who are prone to secresy should 
imagine that their doings are always hidden, that the game! 
they play is concealed, and that the eards they hold must win. | 
But that this is commonly so must be patent to all observers 

of human nature. A common mind generally mistakes its | 
own reserve for profundity, and does not suspect that the | 
tell-tale play of feature or expression of the eye reveals all | 
that the tongue so studiously withholds. In nine cases out of 

ten the man who moves about the world with a cat-like step, 

and who covers his wretched tricks with the most transparent 

and clumsily-contrived feints, lets out really more of the | 
workings of his mind than the babbler who chatters inces- | 
santly. We never expect to find anything in the brawling 
brook which is too shallow to hide the pebbles that compose 
its bed; and we are, perhaps, more frequently deceived by 
the appearance of extreme simplicity than by the affectation 
of depth and wisdom. The greatest rogues have been men 
of this apparent innocence of mind ; they were alw:.ys frank, 
except on rare occasions when it suited them to be reserved, 
and as arule the general tone of the mind is usually taken to | 
indicate its entire aim and scope. Ask a man of business 
what class of people have usually succeeded in taking him in, 
he will tell you in all probability that the frank, outspoken 
adventurer, who apparently carries his heart on his sleeve, 
has been his most dangerous enemy, and that he has always 
avoided “ mystery-men,” whose acts a deeper knowledge of 
the world has convinced him have been mainly exercised for 
the purpose of increasing their consequence among their fel- 
lows. The social Jesuit is then a comparatively harmless, if 
despicable, animal. We need not fear him. it he is a two- 
faced Janus, and blows hot and cold alternately, we have to 
consider that the poor creature finds pleasure in his shallow 
artifices, and really fancies that he is a Macchiavelli or a Tal- 
leyrand. He has not capacity to contain a real secret, or 
blood enough in his carcass to spur him on to the commission 
of a big sin, but he likes to play a small and safe game of 
hide-and-seek. It pleases him, and gratifies his inordinate 
vanity to become the fatier confessor to such silly people as 
are willing to submit to his artifices. He foments quarrels 
among his friends under the guise of a peace-maker, and car- 
ries bad news round to all who are concerned. The tale of 
domestic discord or of pecuniary difficulties which has been 
revealed to him ina moment of confidence is speedily and 
artfully published, and the victim finds that his little trials, 
which he fondly imagined were known only to himself, have 
become the property of the small world in which he daily 
moves. It is the Jesuit who performs the dirty task of con- 
ciliating scandal. He is an industrious chiffonier, and picks 
up any filthy rubbish to fill his budget of nastiness. Whether 
his vaguely-told stories have any truth in them or not is of 
little consequence tohim. He likes to be thought deep in 
family or personal secrets, and of course cares nothing for the 
peace of mind or happiness of his victims. He is sufficiently 
master of his business to retail his trash with due caution, and 
knows how to cast suspicion upon a man’s reputation by an 
ominous shake of the head. “ All is not right with so-and-so, 
his expenditure is too lavish, or his domestic concerns do not 
gosmoothly.” As for the Jesuit, he of course hears and sees 
much, but will say nothing. If he reads men and knows all 
about them, he is not bound to tell his knowledge to every 
body. Indeed it would not do; people get angry when their 
pet secrets are discovered, and he never likes to make mis- 
chief in families. He sees a great deal in the city which is 
not visible to ordinary eyes, but then he cannot tell the whole 
truth. He knows, for example, that the Bank Holiday Act 
gave Jones an additional day to meet a running Dill, the pro- 
vidential passing of the measure saved the man from bank- 
ruptey, but it would not do to talk to every one of such a fact 
as this. He might get himself into trouble, and it is his pecu- 
l.ar tact alone whica enables him to hear and see so much, 
and retail somewhat of the secrets which fall in his way 
without suffering harm. The social Jesuit has a large fund 
of anecdote in store concerning the females of his acquain- 
tance, and it is singular that he never knows anything good 
of them. He knows the minutest fact concerning the pri- 
vate lives of public characters, and is posted up in the biogra- 
phy of every actress on the stage. No sooner does an inno- 
cent girl make her debut on the boards than he proceeds to 
blacken her character. With all her apparent innocence he 
could tell a tale about her if he chose. Butter of course 
would not melt in her mouth, but she knows more of life 
than half of her masculine admirers. Simplicity of manner 
often hides a corrupt heart, and he could prove the youthful 
debutant a veteran in the pleasures and follies of the town. 
Such is the social Jesuit—a man whose cur nature knows 
nothing of such trifles as honor or justice; whose mind is 
eaten up with vanity, and who finds exquisite pleasure in 
ww — of moral villany which is secure from the law. 
—Crvilian. 
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DARWINISM AND RELIGION. 


Among the low and almost unconscious forms of animal 
life Mr. Darwin finds for them their true foundation-stone. 
The parental and filial instinct which in its highest forms 
presents us with the most noble, pure and unselfish love, can- 
not even in its lowest stage be said to have any trace of 
selfishness. Whether we call this instinct by the name of an 
intuition or not is clearly of no moment. If, as Mr. Darwin 
supposes, it has been gained (7. e., selected and intensifled) by 
natural selection, it is because that community among which 
its faint germ first appeared flourished best in consequence of 
this unselfish impulse ; and it thus became farther developed 
for the good, thatis, the welfare or increased power of thriv- 
ing, of that commuuity. Here we havea reason for develop- 
ment, distinct on the one side from mere happiness or plea- 
sure, and on the other from the base feeling of selfishness. It 
is a principle of utility in the strictest sense, but of utility 
founded upon an instinct of unknown origin as pure and de- 
void of self-seeking as the intuitionist can desire. Nor need 
we be uneasy because Mr. Darwin has shown that the oppo- 
site feeling of hatred, or the destruction of others, may also 
be developed under certain conditions, as in the worker-bees 
which kill their brother drones, and queen-bees which kill 
their daughter-queens ; for if we have traced back duty to the 
necessary obedience of the instincts governed by natural 
laws, an action may become a sacred duty to the community 
in the case of the hive-bee, which we know from fact not to 
be the law of our being. But Mr. Darwin does more for the 
Utilitarian theory than merely removing from it the repreach 
of selfishness. He also affords a suggestive explanation of the 
sense of terms “higher” and “lower” as applied to moral 
rules. This has been a great stumbling-block in the way of 





the derivative theory; since, if a man worked for the happi- 


self-sacritice, courage, and other social virtues—which in 
many cases never do produce his own individual happiness, 
at any rate in this life—as higher virtues than prudence, self- 
preservation, and the like? But by Mr. Darwin’s theory, the 
higher virtues are those which are founded on the social in- 
stincts, and relate to the welfare of others; and these are 
considered higher because they have tended to the welfare of 
the community, and have thus been developed largely by na- 
tural selection, and afterwards by reason, public opinion, and 
sympathy. The lower relate chiefly to self, and have, 
though developed for the good of the individual, been checked 
by the social instincts; till,as reason and experience in- 
creased, and their indirect influence upon the community be- 
came perceived, they would be increased by public opinion so 
far as they were beneficial to all. Thusthe good of the com- 
munity becomes at last the end and aim of our moral nature. 
A man who has no sympathy, whose inordinate desires are 
strong, and his social instincts weak, is essentially a bad man ; 
yet another may also act with bad results, because, though his 
social instincts are strong, they are guided by a weak intellect. 


| The cultivation of the intellect becomes therefore a supreme 


duty, while the development of love and sympathy are 
equally imperative. By the cultivation of the first, we ren- 
der vivid the memory of past actions; by the exercise of the 
second, we render the memory of bad and selfish actions in- 
tolerable: and this is conscience, by which ultimately man 
becomes freed from the influence of the mere praise and 
blame of others, for his convictions become his guide and 
rule. I have endeavored in this short essay to keep strictly 
and logically to facts, allowing but little scope to heart and 
imagination, that no preconceived prejudice might creep in. 
But if, calmly reasoning upon the evolution theory, we can 
establish that it neither shuts out God, degrades our con- 
science, checks our belief in the power of communion with 
the Divine mind as far as our faculties will permit, nor 
diminishes our hope of immortality, may we not then even 
while allowing the theory as probable, give rein to the glo- 
rious conceptions and inspirations which flash upoa us in 
happy moments of thought, and feel that all things are pos- 
sible to us—that we have a never-ending future, and a hope 
of drawing nearer and nearer to the Almighty Being from 
whom we derive all and hope for all-—Macmillan’s Mag. 
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M. AUBER. 


Last Monday we received from Paris the news of the death 
of Auber, who died in his house in the Rue St. Georges on 
the 13th inst., whilst the Communists were pulling down the 
mansion of his near neighbor and intimate friend, M. Thiers. 
It is affirmed that the venerable musician, who had not quitted 
his residence during the siege of Paris by the Germans, and 
who never lost his spirits during that eventful period, was so 
saddened by the civil war that he ceased to care for life, and 
at last refused to take ordinary nourishment, preferring to 
leave a world by the distractions of which he was sickened. 
He had even lost his affection for his beloved Erard, an 
ancient pianoforte of 41g octaves on which he had for nearly 
threescore years struck the chords which have vibrated through 
the worid. To follow minutely the career of the acknow- 
ledged chief of the French Opera school,—of the composer 
who was the real representative of National Art at the Salle 
Favart, to give any analysis of some fifty operas, which he 
composed between 1813 and 1868,—to canvass his acts as 
Principal of the “ Conservatoire,’—to describe the fascina- 
ting manners of this polished Parisian of the old school,—to 
narrate the innumerable anecdotes of his witty sayings, and 
to particularize his numerous acts of kindness and benevo- 
lence during his long career, would be an impossible task 
within the limits of an obituary notice in the Atheneum. 

M. Auber was born at Caen, on the 29th of January, 1784; 
he was the son of a printseller, and was intended for com- 
mercial pursuits. He was for 2 short time a clerk in a mer- 
chant’s counting-house in London; but he had studied the 
pianoforte as an amateur, and mercantile matters were not to 
his taste. He returned to his beloved Paris, never more to 
leave it. Tis first essays in composition were Romances for 
the voice. He next composed for a violoncellist, M. Lamare, 
solos for the instrument; and this experience led to a violin- 
concerto, which was played at the Conservatoire Concerts by 
M. Mazas, and which has been heard in London, executed by 
M. Sainton. His early trial of opera was for amateurs; the 
piece first launched by him was “ Le Sejour Militaire,” in 
1813, written for the Salle Favart; and he did nothing 
again until 1819, when ill-success attended lis “ Testa 
ment et les Billets-Doux.”. Auber was unlucky in 
his first librettist, M. de Planard. When le coalesced 
with Scribe and Melesville, in 1823, in the  three-act 
opera, “ Leicester,” the tide turned in his favor. Ie was still 
more fortunate with “ La Neige,” and his triumph with the 
“ Macon,” in 1825, was most pronounced. Auber, after work- 
ing with Scribe and Germain Delavigne, entered into an alli- 
ance with the former; and from the date of this union the 
names of Scribe and Auber became celebrated throughout 
Europe. A brief summary of their joint doings will convey a 
notion of the popularity of the majority of their productions 
and of the failure of some out of the longlist. For the Grand 
Opera they produced “La Muette de Portici,” 1828; “ Le 
Dieu et Ja Bayadere,” 18380; “Le Philtre,”’ 1831; “Le Ser- 
ment,” 1882; “ Gustave,” 1833; “Le Lac des Fees,” 1839; 
“ L’Enfant Prodigue,” 1850; “ Zerline,” 1851. For the Opera 
Comique, “ Fiorella,” 1826; “ La Fiancee,” 1829; “Fra Dia- 
volo,” 1880; “ Lestoeq,” 1834; * Le Cheval de Bronze,” 1835; 
“ Acteon,” “Les Chaperons Blanes,” and L’Ambassadrice,” 
1836; “ Le Domino Noir,” 1837; “ Zanetta,’ 1840; “ Les Dia- 
mants de la Couronne,” 1841; “La Part du Diable,’ 1843; 
“La Sirene,” 1844; “La Barcarolle,” 1845; “ Haydee,” 1847; 
“Marco Spada,” 1850; “ Manon Lescaut,” 1856 ; “ La Circassi- 
enne,” 1861; “ La Fiancee du Roi de Garbe,” 1864. Scribe in 
the above-cited works was aided by M. de Saint-Georges, M. 
Melesville, M. Germain Delavigne, and M. Mazeres. Auber’s 
last opera, and a charming work it is, fresh and melodious as 
the efforts of his earlier years, was produced at the Opera 
Comique, on the 15th of February, 1868. It. was entitled “ Le 
Premier Jour de Bonheur,” and the libretto was by MM. 
D’Ennery and Cormon. The enthusiasm of the audience for 
the patriarch will not easily be forgotten by the amateurs who 
were present on that integesting occasion. Auber has com- 
posed music for two ballets, founded on his operas ‘ Marco 
Spada” and “Le Cheval de Bronze.” The last-mentioned 
work, it must be remarked, was the foundation of the Offen- 
bach school, which Rossini was wont to imitate so humorously 
with one finger on the pianoforte. Auber worked once, in 
1831, in the opera of “La Marquise de Brinvilliers,”’ with 
Cherubini, Carafa, Batton, Berton, Blangini, Boieldieu, Paer, 
and Herold, all of whom he survived. The qualities of grace, 
elegance, spontaneity, originality, haye been cheerfully con- 
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that he possessed. This, to a certain extent, is true; Auber’s 
music was essentially gay and vivacious, coquettish and fas- 
cinating. He was not a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, or a 
Reubens in music; but he was a gene Composer of the first 
class. —Athenwum. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





The Liverpool Aldion is to come out as a daily paper. 
Mr. Gillies has succeeded Mr. Henry Kingsley as editor of 
the Edinburgh Daily Review. 
A new English paper has been added to the South Pacific 
press in the Callao and Lima Gazette. 
Miss Nightingale has a new book nearly ready for publica- 
tion, on Lying-in Institutions, and the Training of Mid- 
Wives. 
A young author in Guatemala, Mr. Salvador Barrutia, has 
just completed, in Spanish, “ The Ancient History of Guate- 
mala.” 
We have to report the death of Mr. Christopher Idle in his 
72nd year. He was the author of “ Hints on Shooting and 
Fishing.” 
A new poem by Mr. Robert Browning, called “ Belaustion’s 
Adventure,” will be published, we hear, in the course of the 
present month. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce for publication 
Life and Letters of William Bewick, the Artist.” 
Mr. Thomas Landseer, A.R.A. 

There is in preparation for publication, in three volumes, 
8vo,* Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of the late Henry 
Thomas Buckle.” Edited, with a biographical notice, by 
{felen Taylor. 


The Rev. Wilmot Buxton, M.A., formerly of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and Chaplain of St. Andrew’s Waterside 
Mission, Gravesend, has just brought out “ A Note-book on 
English Medieval History.” 

Prof. Wassilief, of St. Petersburg, is engaged on a Diction- 
ary of the Buddhist Terms in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Mon- 
golian. Dr. Minayeff, of the same city, the author of works 
on the same subject and on Pali, is now in London for some 
months, studying our rich store of Buddhist materials. 

The Emperor of Germany is reported to be a practical 
printer. All the members of the Royal family of Prussia are 
required to learn some trade, and William chose typography 
as the most desirable craft, and spent three years at the 
case, 

The publication of the Harleian Society for the present 
year will embrace the “ Visitation of Oxfordshire for 1574 
and 1634,” edited by W. H. Turner, and will be followed by 
the “* Visitation of Nottinghamshire for the year 1614,” to be 
edited by G. W. Marshall, LL.M. 

A’arife Bey, Chief Interpreter of the Porte, Perten Effendi, 
and Ali Fuad Bey, are engaged, says the Levant Herald, on a 
translation into Turkish of Michaud’s “ History of the Cru- 
sades,” and the first volume is completed. This is a subject 
which interests Osmantees, and with which Ahmed Uctila 
Effendi was occupied. The present work is illustrated with 
+ many notes from Oriental sources. 
} The Phenix, the magazine for Chinese and Japanese, pub- 

lished in London, is now giving, besides a course of Chinese 
novels, a translation of a Japanese novel, on account of the 
attention that has been excited by Japanese tales. 


The sum of £1275 has been raised at Oxford by voluntary 
contributions for the purpose of establishing a prize in me- 
mory of the late Professor Conington. It is proposed that the 
prize, which has for its object the encouragement of mature 
classical learning among graduates of the University, shall be 
offered once in every three years for a dissertation to be writ- 
ten either in English or Latin, at the option of the writer, on 
some subject appertaining to classical learning. 

“The Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot,” by Father John 
Gerard, is in the press, edited by the Rev. John Morris, S.J. 
It will be carefully printed from the original MS. of the 
author, which is preserved at Stonyhurst College. Gerard's 
narrative was written very shortly after the events it describes, 
and the author was intimate with many of the conspirators, 
and was included in their indictment. 

It appears to have escaped observation that Mr. Charles 
Reade is giving to parts of his current story—* A Terrible 
Temptation”’—the character of a personal memoir. The de- 
scriptions of himself, his home, and his habits, are such as 
leave littie doubt of his intentions in the matter. 

The death took place lately, in London, of Mr. Vincent 
Scully, formerly M.P. for the county of Cork. He was not 
unknown as an author, having contributed largely to “ Sausse 
and Scully’s Irish Chancery Reports,” and having published 
a work on “The Irish Land Question,” several treatises on 
“Free Trade in Land,” and a work on“ The Channel Islands.” 
The deceased gentleman was 60 years of age. 

Mr. A. Burnell writes to the Academy, from Tanjore, that 
he has been directed by Lord Napier to proceed thither to 
arrange and catalogue the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the 
former Rajahs of that place, and has already commenced the 
work. There are about 18,000 distinct books and parts of 
books in the collection, but sometimes ten copies are found of 
the same work, so that the actual number of distinct works 
may amount to 3000 or 4000. He had already found some 
new and interesting works. 

The author of Das Lied vom neuen Deutschen Reich, one of 
the many volumes of verses inspired by the military triumphs 
of Germany, has received letters of acknowledgment from 
Bismarck and Von Moltke, the principal themes of his muse. 
The former writes in a conventional and diplomatic style ; 
but the aged General envies the laurels of the great men in 
the past, who owed nothing to these extraneous causes 
“ chance, fortune, fate, or the divine ordinance,” by the help 
of which the German army worked its miracles, On this 
ground he deprecates the excessive praise addressed to him. 

The subject of female education is exciting the interest of 
Italian ladies, several of whom have devoted their time to 
giving lectures with a view to its improvement. In Milan, a 
course of scientific and literary conferences has been inaugu- 
rated by Signora Torriani, at which ladies have delivered 
addresses on matters connected with female education. 
Amongst them the Signora Malvina Franck gave lectures on 
“Condition of Women amongst the Ancients,’ “ On Matri- 
mony,” “On the Women of America,” ete. It is believed 
that the example set by these ladies will soon be followed in 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, “THE 
LONG STRIKE.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY NIGHT, “COLLEEN 
BAWN.” 








BOOTH’S THEATRE. — EVERY 
ring the week, “ THE MAN 0’ AIRLIE.” 


EVENING DU- 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. — MONDAY, AND 
all the week, ‘* DELMONICO'S.” 








WOOD'S MUSEUM.—* HUMPTY DUMPTY.” 


—— 








SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


A REMOVAL. 
GEORGE ©. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
casheé. and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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A REVISION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

We note from time to time reports of the progress of the 
new translation of the Scriptures now making in England, 
and are glad to see the extreme caution which is to be used 
in transferring the old version into the new. Every verse as 
completed passes under the eye of the whole body of trans- 
lators, and nothing will be submitted to the public until 
finally agreed upon by a preponderating majority. We are 
glad to chronicle the progress of this recension, and hope that 
it will be as thorough and exact as possible. A new edition 
has long been needed. At every recension an effort has been 
made to make as little change as might be, and those who 
have traced the progress of Biblical translation know that 
our version of to-day is substantially founded upon and is 
the same as that of Wycliffe; that in some noted passages, 
such as for instance the house that was built upon.a rock, 
the words are almost the same as those of five hundred years 
ago. To this antiquity, this flavorof the past, is much of the 
poetry and dignity of our present Bible owing, and we are 
assured thatthe body of divines now sitting in England will 
retain when they can the garment with which these thoughts 
are clothed, and not seek to array the idea in new and modish 
attire. This isas it should be. Itisa subject of too great 
importance to be trifled with; the hopes of neara hundred 
millions of people are bound up in that book, and their know- 
ledge of immortality derived from it. 

Although there is no disposition to make a wider departure 
from the received text than necessary, yet there are the most 
urgent reasons why some change must be made. At the time 
when King James's translators were sitting, the text of the 
Scriptures had not been determined, even with a tolerable de- 
gree of certainty. Greek and Hebrew texts were known to 
exist, and were referred to, but the fact remains that the 
scholarship of the age was not equal to the task it had 
set before it. The first and most important duty of 
the translator is to make sure that he has the real 
and authentic book he wishes to translate. That could 
not then be done. No Tischendorff had labored a lifetime 
to establish the very words, and the consequence was that 
instead of translating from the original languages the change 
into English was mainly done from the sublime version, 


known as the Latin Vulgate, with references to Luther's Ger- | 


man Bible. In material points the Vulgate differs from the 
four commonly received codices, and while on the whole 
an excellent translation, it cannot be pretended to be so good 
a foundation as that text now formed by comparison of hun- 
dreds of manuscripts. Dictionaries and grammars, even of 
Latin, were then scarce and imperfect, and the scholarship of 
the fifty-four would bear no comparison with that of men 
who could now be selected. The royal road to learning, 
although not shortened, has been smoothed down, and a bet- 
ter translation from Greek, speaking of accuracy alone, could 
be made by undergraduates at Oxford at present than by any 
man then living. 

Another reason for a new translation is that a portion 
of the language has become obsolete. Words are used in 
senses which are no longer true; other words have suffered a 
change in form, as “knops” to “knobs ;” and grammatical 
errors, which were not once errors, are numerous, such as the 


| use of the word “which” for “who” in the Lord’s prayer 
Besides these, there are numerous misuses of words, such as 
“will” for “shall;” and mistranslations are frequent. But 
perhaps the most important point of all is the conviction 
which has been gradually forced upon the Christian world, 
that in some important passages the Greek and Latin text was 
wrong, and the English version should be amended. Among 
these may be instanced the story of the woman taken in 
adultery ; a story very touching and very like, but neverthe- 
less not existing in any of the older manuscripts. We feel a 
deep interest in this new version. The customs and the 
habits of England and America have depended so much upon 
the Bible that, apart from any religious feeling, it is of the 
utmost importance to have it correctly set forth. Its words 
are uttered over us as we leave the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death; its sounds are heard in the happiest periods of our 
life, our marriages and our christenings. He must have been 
ill nurtured who does not cherish an attachment to it. 





THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


We have, in common with many of our readers, watched 
the progress of the trial of Dr. Lanahan before the Com- 
mittee of the Methodist Book Concern, and have, with them, 
regretted the conclusion the Committee have arrived at. The 
charge was that Dr. Lanahan, by his efforts to have a thorough 
investigation into the affairs of that concern, had injured and 
defamed it, and was unfit longer to remain partly in charge of 
it. The Methodists are a large and wealthy religious body , 
have for more than three score and ten years kept up a place 
for the sale and manufacture of books for their own use, and 
have been able, by care and economy, to make the institution 
a pecuniary profit to their denomination. Dr. Lanahan saw 
its usefulness departing ; saw the money, contributed by the 
widows, the orphans, and the poor of the church, wasted ; 
saw a system of accounts used by which, if nothing worse, 
it was possible for the Church to be robbed, and he recol- 
lected his duty as a member and official of that Church, and 
spoke out. There are thousands of persons everywhere who 
would feel aggrieved that the fair name of the concern 
should be aspersed, and who have felt the deepest sorrow 
ever since the utterance of the charges which are now made 
against its management. No scandal that was clearly before 
the public has ever been suppressed, and when the charges 
were made against Dr. Carlton and his late partner for care- 
lessness in managing the business, it ought 10 have been 
known that any efforts to conceal thé facts of the case were 
worse than useless. There was a plain charge by Dr. Lana. 
han that peculations had been going on for years; the proper 
course would have been for the agent and his friends, if pos- 
sible, to disprove it by a reference to the books and accounts. 
When, after atime, an investigation was consented to, the 
opposing parties could not agree as to the parties who should 
conduct it; they must be Methodists, and those who snited 
one party would not suit the other. This portion of the 
proceedings seems very strange. Are there no good account- 
ants or no business men in New York outside of the Methe. 
dist Church ? The President of the Chamber of Commerce 
would doubtless have appointed men who would have been 
entirely satisfactory, and there are numbers of others who 
could also have made good selections. But, after allowing 
the case to drag along for a year anda half, a temporary con- 
clusion was reached on Monday by the removal of the Rev 
John Lanahan from his position as assistant agent, and leav- 
ing the whole affairs of the book-publishing house in the 
hands of the agent, Dr. Carlton. Although the bishops have | 
vetoed this, the action of the Book Committee remains no 
less a censure upon Dr. Lanahan. 

This is a course which the Church can ill afford. It should 
be like Cresar’s wife, “ above suspicion.” It seems undoubted, 
from the evidence given at different times during the investi- 
gation, that vouchers and bills do not correspond, that paper 
was paid for above market rates, and that too much responsi- 
bility was given to employees with small salaries. This indi- 
cates a loose system of book-keeping and a carelessness in 
management which few secular firms could survive. The 
Book Committee, who have had the charge of this and the 
other book-publishing property of the Methodists, are not 
composed of business men; they have only one meeting a 
year, and they investigate the books of the concern for forty- 
eight hours; and then they disperse. Until this past year no 
formal examination was ever made, and it is impossible, from 
the committee’s own knowledge, for them to say whether the 
accounts are rightly kept or not. The church, through its 
committee, should have acted differently. It should have 
had a full, open investigation, and pursued it without regard 
topersons. Individuals might be proved remiss, but it would 
have been better for them to have sacrificed even the best- 
beloved men in the Church, rather than have the scandal not 


the tax-gatherer, has sunk into a secondary position, and the 
United States and France will henceforth contest with each 
other the palm of excellence in giving. The British Govern- 
ment hag lately issued, in two immense folio volumes, an ex- 
hibit of the budgets since 1688, the date of the accession of 
William and Mary, and tracing the progress of the national 
debt down year by year. The income was_ then 
about three millions, and the expenditure the same. 
If we judge that money was then worth four times 
as much as now, it will show an expenditure of twelve mil- 
lions, as compared with seventy-two in 1869, making in nearly 
two centuries the expenditures increase six-fold. No one, 
however, can say that the wealth of Great Britain, after 
making the allowance for currency, has only augmented six- 
fold. There are twelve millions more of people in England 
alone than at that date, andtwo millions of houses. London 
itself has added three hundred thousand houses, and there 
has been a prodigious increase ‘n those elements of wealth, 
the docks of Liverpool and other seaports, and the canals. 
The railroads are wholly the growth of the last half century, 
and the number of cattle is six-fold, and the weight a dozen- 
fold what it was inthe time of James the Second. Since 
1815 her progress in wealth has been great, and the nation 
is more able to pay seventy-two millions « year now 
than thirty-six millions at the time Napoleon's wars closed. 
Those wars, it appears from this exhibit, have cost England 
five hundred and seven milhons of pounds, a truly enormous 
sum if we consider the comparative poverty of the United 
Kingdom at that time. 

We see hope for France and for ourselves in this exhibit. 
France is a much wealthier country now than England was 
fifty years ago, and the United States, in spite of the enor- 
mous expenditures by which the Government is carried on, 
has an immense reserve in its future growth—a growth that 
cannot be sufficiently discounted. The burden becomes less 
every year; the interest on the public debt presses lighter 
annually, and the Gallic nation and ourselves will see with, 
pleasure the demands of the tax-gatherer become less and less 
each circling season. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


The Bullionist notices the desire of the new 7¢gime in France 
to cancel the commercial treaty entered into by the Empire. 
It is stated by what is considered a well-informed and truthful 
French journal—understood, moreover, to possess the con- 
fidence of the Government—that England recognises the de- 
mand. From time to time during the early part of last year, 
in noticing the agitation then raised for the abrogation of 
this commercial treaty, it expressed approval of the most 
free commercial intercourse with France, and with every 
other country, while condemning treaties, which bind their 
hands and deprive them of that free action in financeand taxa- 
tion, which is essential to the independence of every State. 
Here, now, is an illustration of that doctrine, obvious, striking, 
flagrant even. France will no longer be bound against its 
will; and in this France is right. Wrong, undoubtedly, in 
the idea that a protectionist policy will bring more money 
into the treasury, without much more impoverishing the peo- 
ple, but distinctly and emphatically in the right to get rid of 
a bond which restrains its free action according to what it 
may deem its real interest ; and on the other side the gain in this 
respect will, of course, not be less. Nations cannot force 
other nations to trade with them on terms to be dictated, and 
to meet hostile tariffs by hostile tariffs, what is it else than to 
carry on a commercial war, which, between two such coun- 
tries as France and England, could scarcely prove less disas- 
trous than actual material warfare ? 

It is not a little remarkabie that for the best part of a cen- 
tury scarcely more than one Archbishop of Paris has died 
peaceably and quietly in possession of his palace and dignities. 
Going back to the time of the first French Revolution, we 
find, in 1793, M. de Juigné dying by the guillotine. In 1815, 
Cardinal Maury was obliged to take refuge in Rome with the 
members of the Bonaparte family, and was there imprisoned 
for a year by the Pope’s orders, but was subsequently allowed 
to live in retirement on a pension given to him in compensa- 
tion for his resignation of the see of Monte-Fiascone, which 
he held previously to his acceptance of the Archbishopric. 
He died in exile in 1817. His successor, M. de Quelen, was 
pursued by the demagogues, his palace was sacked and de- 
stroyed, and he suffered for several years from secret perse- 
cution. In 1848, M. Affre was shot on the barricades, in the 
act of endeavouring to assuage the popular fury, and praying 
that if he fell his blood might be the last shed in Paris. In 
1857, his sucessor, M. Sibour, was assassinated while officiat- 
ing in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, by one of his priests, 
named Verger, who had been excommunicated. The next 





done away with, and the usefulness of the Book Concern 
impaired for a generation. 


NATIONAL DEBTS. 


tance with the tax gatherer. Very amiable people these last 
are, but to know them well requires such an expenditure of 
cash that all right-minded men are moved to forego intimacy 
and keep their money in their pockets. England, from being 











| 


Since the Americans have experienced the blessings of a) 
national debt they have been better able to understand the, 
gibes of Thackeray and Douglas Jerrold respecting the in-| 
come tax and the inconvenience of cultivating an acquain- | 


ten years ago the nation which most deeply felt the power of | 


archbishop, Cardinal Morlot, died in 1863 ; and now his suc- 
cessor, the amiable and excellent M. Darboy, has fallen a vic- 


| tim to popular frenzy. 


General Trochu has not increased his military reputation 
by his speeches in the Assembly at Versailles. His speeches 
were able, and were, no doubt, creditable to him as an orator. 
But as General Vinroy said of him, when he was Governor 
of Paris, Trochu “should have talked less and thought 
more.” Tle has now told us what was long known to some 
and suspected by others, that the defence of Paris was a 
sham ; in other words, the general-in-chief regarded the army 
under his command as engaged in an act of heroic folly. The 
plan which the general had in his head does honor to his ro- 
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_ 
severe, though it must have taxed but slightly the ennnsien el | the cowardly cruelty of the people in their displays against 
, the explorer of the glaciers of Kincehinjunga and those of the | the communist prisoners, as contrasted with the devotion, 
'ex-president of the Alpine Club. It must be observed that | dignity, and impassibility of the soldiers and gendarmes. M. 
| the “ watershed” here mentioned does not divide the streams | Dumas expresses the greatest admiration and respect for M. 
, Which flow to the Atlantic from those which flow eastward, | Thiers, his capacity for work, his intelligence and loyalty, 
jand are absorbed in the Central Zahara; the valley of Sous; and the straightforward manner in which he pursues his 


| 
bust faith in the quality ef his troope, or rather in the 
courage of his countrymen. When the general's speech 
reaches us in full, supplemented as it will be by revelations 
from all sides, we shall have the materials for a full review 
of the line he took, and be able to estimate his fitness for the 
post he held. Evidence is multiplying on several sides to 


show the mischievous effeets of the Emperor's assumption of 
functions for which he was manifestly unfit ; but it is over- 
looked that one advantage, at all events, accrued from it 
which might have been more important had not the war 
been so suddenly brought to a crisis at Sedan and Metz, and 
that by his being at the head of his army the Emperor pre- 
vented the intrigues and private jealousies of his marshals 
from breaking into unseemly rivalries and dissension. None 
are so severe on the Emperor as his own friends, or those 
who were once so. 

For many years it was the fashion to say that England was 
not a musical country. To judge, however, by the enormous 
sums expended upon operas and public and private concerts, 
that charge can no longer be brought against it; indeed, 
with the exception of Russia, we know no territory where 
foreign artists reap a greater golden harvest than in that 
island. Murmurs are beginning to arise as to the enormous 
sums the foreign nightingales demand for one evening at a 
private concert; and it is said,and we believe with truth, 
that many will not utter a note without receiving one of a 
hundred pounds, so that two or more of these hundred guinea 
birds would cost as much or more than a whole concert in 
bygone days, when Grisi, Rubini, Malibran, and Lablache 
shone pre-eminently great. London is so full during the sea- 
son that few, if any, can entertain all their friends and 
acquaintances upon one evening, and therefore, unless a large 


house or public rooms are engaged for the evening, a host 


and hostess find themselves compellel to give two concerts 
or two balls, as the case may be. Now, one concert at the 
present price is a serious affair, and two would require the 
purse of a millionaire. The murmur we have hinted at may 


grow to an outbreak or a fashionable strike on the part of | 


concert-givers. 

The Empire increased the national debt of France by more 
than nine thousand millions of franes, and it is estimated that 
to provide for the German indemnity and the other charges 
of the war it brought upon the country will ultimately in- 
volve the raising of an equal sum of nine thousand millions. 
The interest of this capital can never cease to be onerous, 
however much we may hope that a reduction may be here- 
after made in the rate payable on the second half of it, but 
no such hope can be entertained with respect to the loans 
completed under the Empire, which were negotiated at 3 per 
cent. Yet we might be sanguine were the political prospects 
of France of better augury. The taxation the country will 


have to bear, though greater than that endured by any other | 


nation at present, is not relatively greater than the taxation 
cheerfully borne by the Dutch for more than a century. If 
the conditions of freedom, order, and stability were realized, 


the financial difliculties of France would be speedily allevi_ | 


ated, but without guarantees of stability, and with no promise 
of order or of settled freedom, these financial difficulties are 
additional provocations to chronic political disorganisation. 


The House of Hanover, it seems, will not long remain in 


its present “dispossessed” state, for according to a rumor! 


which is much talked about in Berlin just now, the old and 
childless reigning Duke of Brunswick has transferred the 
succession to the crown of his duchy to the Hanoverian 


prince Ernest Augustus, son of the ex-King George, and 
Prussia is inclined to agree to this arrangement. 


Ministry ‘n the Diet, the Minister replied that the Govern- 
ment had already considered the question, and that it would 
be prepared to inquire, in concurrence with a committee of 
the Diet, into the best means for securing the future inde- 
pendence of the duchy. A convention, by which the Duke 
of Brunswick appointed the King of Hanover heir to his 
throne and estates, already existed before 1866, but as this 
convention became invalid in consequence of the events of 
that year, it was thought desirable to renew it, only substitut- 
ing the Hanoverian “ Crown Prince” for his father, in order 
to spare Prussian susceptibilities. The Duke is a strong par- 
ticularist, and his only object in settling the succession is 
probably to prevent the duchy from being absorbed after 
his death, as he has long been on very cold terms with his 
Hanoverian relatives. The aileged connivance of the Prus- 
sian Government in this maneeuvre has excited some indig- 
nation among the “ National-Liberal” politicians in Berlin, 
who declare that it is “an un-German policy” thus to retard 
the unification of the Fatherland. 

The Times of the 12th ult. contains an announcement 
which will excite some little interest in the minds of those 
few of us whom Mr. Lowe's rhetoric has not yet disabused 
of our foible for old classical recollections. “ The ridge,” we 


An inter- | 
pellation on the subject having been made to the Brunswick | 


has its direction westerly, towards the ocean, which it reaches 
Jat Agadir. So the geographical summit of Atlas has not 
, been attained. But no doubt the point reached—the snowy 
| ridge conspicuous from the plains of Morocco—was the con- 
ventional Atlas of the ancients—the heaven-supporting hill, 
_the dwelling of the Western giant from whom the adjoining 
ocean, and the nymphs who inhabit it, and the sunset region 
beyond its waves dreamed of by Plato, derive their names. 
The Erchange Gazette of Barlin says that, although the 
wis!:es of Germany for the scquisition of Heligoland have 
not yet been officially stated, * it is impossible not to recog- 
nize the great importance of such a measure for the develop- 
ment of the German naval power. The value of this island 
was very Clearly shown in the last: war, when, although its 
neutrality was strictly observed both by Great Britain and its 
| inhabitants, it yet formed an advanced starting-point for the 
| blockade of the enemy. It would have been a very different 
matter if Germany had been at war with England instead of 
} with France, and Heligoland had served as the headquarters 
of an English fleet for observing and blockading the mouths 
‘of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Jahde, and for attacking the 
|} towns on the German coast. The question of the acquisition 
of this island, which, as shown by the above facts, is of much 
importance to us, must inevitably be takea into consideration 
sooner or later, however premature the reports of negotia- 
tions for such a purpose may be at present.” 
The late extraordinary successes of the German arms have 
/ not unnaturally whetted the appetites of the victors as to the 
| military literature ef their country, and especially as to the 
| recorded deeds of their fathers in the War of Independence 
) of 1813-15 against the older Napoleon. The military history 
)section of the general staft at Berlin had lately undertaken 
|to supply the want of a complete national history of the 
| campaigns concerned, and materials were being duly collected 
| for the purpose when the Jate war broke out and caused the 
| work to be suspended. Lt is new stated at Berlin that it will 
“be resumed in earnest as soon as Couat von Moltke and his 
| nides settle into their office again, and will probably be carried 
jon simultaneously with the preparation of the official history 
of the war of 1870-71, a task which is well known has already 
| been confided beforehand to the able hands of Colonel von 
Verdy, the noted essayist, whose pen has been long devoted 
to the special instruction of the Prussian staff. 





It was as'well that Prince Bismarck’s preposterous assertion 
{that thousands of Englishmen fought for the Commune 
jshould be promptly refuted. Inthe present temper of the 
| French no story is too absurd for belief, and this little bit of 
| fiction if uncontradicted might have obtained a mischievous 
currency. As the result of the most searching inquiry, Lord 
Lyons has been able to find only one Englishman in the 
National Guard, and at all events, if there were more, the 
number would be in tens, not thousands. A vast body of 
prisoners has been captured by the Versailles troops, but 
there were not more than fifteen or twenty Englishmen 
among the whole. It is satisfactory to know that at this 
moment there is not a single British subject in prison, and 
the members of the Embassy certainly deserve credit for their 
promptitude and energy in eflecting this result. One of 
them, Mr. Saumarez, in search of two English officers of 
Engineers, who had been arrested and taken to the barracks 
of the Louvre, had repeatedly to cross streets of blazing 
houses, exposed to rifle fire and bursting shells. At Jast he 
had the satisfaction of discovering the objects of his dange- 
rous pursuit and procuring their release. In reporting the 
matter to his chief Mr. Saumarez merely stated that both 
| oflicers were out of prison, and it was only by degrees that 
| his own courageous conduct became known. 


M. Becquerel has just communicated to the Academy of 

) Science in Paris a new hypothesis concerning the origin of 
atmospheric electricity. In his opinion, its source resides in 
the sun, which, according to the recent discoveries of Mr. 

| Norman Lockyer, is surrounded by an immense envelope of 
| hydrogen which, being mixed up with a considerable propor- 
|tion of watery vapor, is therefore positively electrified. This 
| communicates its fluid to the whole mass of ethereal substance 
| which fills the interplanetary spaces, and thence to our at- 
jmosphere. But, as the latter isa bad conductor, the conse- 
| quence is, according to our author, that the upper strata of 
| the air must be saturated with positive electricity. Ilere, says 
a French journal, we pause to ask what evidence he has, in 

the first place, of the existence of this ethereal substance ; and 
| secondly, of its conductibility ? M. Beequerel does not think 





it necessary to stop at such details, but seeks to establish his | 


theory by various arguments, such as, for instance, the fact 


course without regard to the injustice, ingratitude,and calumny 
heaped upon him. He declares himself confident that M. 
| Thiers will succeed in restoring order and national activity ; 
and that when the public mind feels once more in secu- 
rity, he will leave the country to choose freely its own 
| Government, and appoint whom it will, so long as he himself 
, is not the person selected. M. Dumas thinks that M. Thiers 
| will do what Mirabeau had not the time, Robespierre the 
| power, or Bonaparte the genius to effect—namely, fowid a 
Republic. IIe will leave as a legacy to the country an anony- 
mous but definitive form of government, to which France 
has always instinctively reverted, notwithstanding the blun- 
ders, crimes, and excesses of 1793, 1848, and 1871 ; for French- 
men always remain more or less Republicans at the bottom of 
tieir hearts. M. Alexander Dumas understands the dis- 
couragement produced by these experiments, and the desire 
of a large number of persons to seck for safety in monarchi- 
cal forms; but he opposes these tendencies as fatal to the 
country, and says that for the last 70 years France has lived 
on mere fictions and vain words. He enumerates the results 
as follows: The liberty proclaimed in 1789 was strangled in 
1804; the military glory of twenty years vanished in a day ; the 
charter inaugurated by a clever king was violated by a king 
who was a devotee, and torn to shreds by the Parisians in 
revolt. The parliamentary and constitutional government ; 
|the republic of 1848; universal suffrage; “the empire is 
| peace’—all these things were a fiction which subordi- 
| nated 37,000,000 of people to 150,000 Parisians, who were 
| always discontented. The policy of diplomacy, the alliances, 
the sympathies of nations, and the Emperor, with his grand 
| generals, his invincible army, and his Marseillaise—all were 
| fictions. 








The debate by which the Bourbon and Orleans Princes were 
disposed of was the most interesting that has as yet taken 
place in the Versailles Assembly. It was opened by M. 
Barthe, on the part of the Committee who had considered 
and now, through him, reported on the subject. He said 
the Committee had resolved to recommend the abolition of 
the laws exiling the Princes of the House of Bourbon. 
Three departments of France had, by electing Princes, made 
this demand. The Princes had accepted these elections in 
the right sense, and had declared that they would adhere 
to the will of the nation, whatever it might be—whether 
in favor of a monarchy or of a republic. The Committee 
declared their confidence in thé present Executive, and de- 
clared that their only object was to put an end to an un- 
just proscription, Another Committee reported in favor of 
the elections from a purely legal point of view. Two sets 
of members—one consisting of the deputies of the occupied 
departments—presented resolutions in favor of postponing 
the question; the reason assigned being that its discussion 
might tend to aggravate the situation of the inhabitants of 
those provinces. The Procureur-Gencral, who rather oddly 
appears to have acted independently of the Ministry, urged 
that great dangers would result from the course proposed. 
All these Princes had put forward claim to the throne. 
There was latent civil war in the large towns—a most 
significant and alarming statement—and great prudence and 
moderation would be necessary. The moment was inoppor- 
tune for adopting the views of the Committee, and the eflect 
of their adoption would be to weaken the authority of M. 
Thiers. 





| 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Around a Spring. By Gustave Droz. New York: Holt 
and Williams. This is the first of a series of translations 
which the Bond Street publishers are about to produce, of an 
author whose works are speken very highly of. There are 
indications of this force and beauty in the book named above, 
and there may be, and probably are, charms in the original 
which vanish in the translation, yet, on the whole, we can 
not regard the book as a success. The hero is a priest, of a 
noble and austere type, who is overcome by temptation, is 
removed from his oflice by the Archbishop, and ends his life 
as a missionary in China. The pretty young lady who occa- 
sions these misadventures is clearly described, but manners and 
morals in France, we believe, are not yet so bad that any 
lady will trust herself at midnight to a journey through a 
storm, and, having been grossly insulted, next day call on the 
insulter as if nothing had happened. There is an inconclu- 
siveness about every motive in the work. Why should the 
capitalist. grow angry at the apparition of the Virgin and 
Joseph? Why should a dramatic account of an interview 





| 
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are told, “of the great Atlas, never hitherto ascended by a) that zn racvo an electrified liquid evaporates more rapidly | with the Archbishop's agent not be followed by an equally 


European, was successfully scaled on the 16th ult. by Dr. 
Hooker, Mr. George Maw, and Mr. J. Ball.” Finding their 
way, under the care of a friendly sheikh, to a village at the 


end of a picturesque ravine, 7,000 feet above the level of the | 


j than when not in that state; and that an aurora borealis is ac- 
| companied by a noise which he finds to be exactly the same 
}as that produced by an electric spark. 


The Figaro contains a long and eloquent letter, dated the 


| dramatic account of an interview with the Archbishop him- 


self? Similar faults in art, according to our judgment, are 
‘found throughout the whole book, and the manifest power 
| with which somé passages are written only makes us regret 


sea, they completed their ascent from that point. “ The) sth ultimo, from Alexander Dumas, jun., to the editor of the | that a better method of construction had not been followed. 





crowning ridge forming the watershed between the plain of | 


Nouvelliste de Rouen. The writer describes the impression | Little Sunshines Holiday. By Dinah Maria Mulock. New 
' | 
Morocco on the north, and the Sous valley on the south, was 


produced upon him by his stay at Versailles. He severely; York: Harper and Brothers. Little Sunshine is a little girl 
reached at a height of nearly 12,000 fect above the sea. The} condemns the brutal, blind, and impatient clashing of private | whose disposition is like her name, and who takes an excur- 
isolated points on the ridge were supposed to exceed this al-| interests and ambitious party calculations of men who quar-| sion to Scotland. She is very little, very amusable, and very 
titude by 400 or 500 feet.” The ascent is said to have been |rel over France Jike dogs over a half-gnawed bone, as well as] interesting, and the account of her doings must be very plea} 
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THE ALBION. 








sant reading for girls. 


We can cordially recommend the 
book to them. 


Low dem Frenchmen tek dat Berlin Vuntz isa lot of bad 


rhyme, in Dutch jargon, published by the American News | 


Company. 


Lippincott's Magazine for July has several pleasant articles. 
James Grant Wilson contributes some interesting reminis- 
cences of Robert Chambers, the publisher. David G. Adee has 
a western story of the Bret Harte style. E. Howland writes 
about public libraries and their management, and there is the 
usual miscellany. 


In the Atlantic Monthly there are several noteworthy con- 
tributions. R. H. Dana, Jr., describes how he met John 
Brown twenty years ago, up among the mountains of Elba; 
Mr. Longfellow has a very pretty poem,“ The Boy and the 
Book,” written in his best style; Mr. W. D. Howells begins 
a story, “ Their Wedding Journey,” which we have not yet 
real; Mr. T. M. Brewer, the well-known naturalist, furnishes 
a contribution to the question, “Can a Bird Reason ?” which 
he decides affirmatively ; “Our Whispering Gallery” con- 
tinues reminiscences of Charles Dickens, and Bret Harte has 
a story, “ The Poet of Sierra Flat.” It exhibits the peculiari- 
ties of Mr. Harte’s genius, but is rather inconclusive. 


Harper's is as usual fresh and full of good reading. Mr. 
Guernsey describes the Mont Cenis railway and tunnel; the 
United States Naval Academy is fully illustrated ; there isan 
article on the recovery of Jerusalem; Mr. R. H. Stoddard 
has a poem,“ When this Old Flag was New;” and in the 
editor’s Easy Chair and Drawer there are the usual good and 
humorous articles. 


———_e—_—_— 
THE VIADUCT PROJECTS. 


WHAT THE DIRECTORS ARE DOING—THE PLAN OF CONSTRUC- 
TION—THE APPROACHES TO THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE— 
NEW YORK EXPECTED TO BUILD THE BRIDGE. 


The last meeting of the directors of the Viaduct Railway 
Company, as previously announced, was a secret one, but it 
has since been ascertained that the proceedings were as fol- 
lows. A majority of the members were present. The Presi- 
dent, Judge Hilton, stated that several corps of surveyors 
were actively engaged in making the necessary surveys 
of the proposed route, though nothing had been sufli- 
ciently matured to be presented to the Board for action, 
and that he had been under the impression that the Com- 
mittee from the Chamber of Commerce, appointed at their 
meeting lust week, would have been present on the occasion 
to lay their views before the Board respecting the extension 
of the road to the Battery or some’ other point at the lower 
end of the Island, but he had not heard from the Committee 
in any way. 

Mayor Hall said that, under the circumstances, there 
being no apparent necessity for the meeting of the Board 
until the Executive Committee was prepared to report 
upon the subject of route, etc., he should move that the 
Board adjourn, subject to the call of the President, which 
was agreed to. The survey spoken of by Judge Hilton 
will be very accurate and minute. One hundred and fifty 
engineers are engaged upon it. On the completion of 
their labors they will make a report to a committee con- 
sisting of Governor Hoffman, Mayor Hall, and the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. Considerable misunderstanding 
seems to prevail outside the city as to the precise nature of 
the Viaduct Road. It will ran, on an average, about 25 feet 
above the surface of the ground, on brick arches, between 
transverse iron ribs, supported by heavy iron lateral columns, 
of elegant design, themselves supported on inverted arches of 
solid masonry built into the ground. The space under the 
arches will be converted into stores and markets, having en- 
trances on both sides of the line. 

The viaduct constituting the “approach” to the East River 
Bridge, from the depot at Chatham street to the anchor wall, 
will be 1,336 feet long, and on account of its great width (85 
feet) iis construction will involve even more serious problems 
than that of the Viaduct Railway. The Bridge viaduct will 
clear the housetops for part of the distance; but in this por- 
tion, as well as in the part beyond, it will be very liable to in- 
jury from the burning of buildings below. So grave is this dif- 
ficulty that it is anticipated that it. will be necessary to purchase 
the ground required for a wide avenue, in the line of the Bridge. 
from Chatham street to the river. Upon thisa row of fire-proof 
warehouses must, it is thought, be built, in such a manner as 
to make their frame-work a part of the viaduct supports. 
The expense involved in this project will, however, be 
enormous, and in view of it the remark recently made in 
the Chamber of Commerce, that “ Brooklyn, unaided, can- 
not build the Bridge,’ becomes quite intelligible. The 
Bridge Company appears to have hesitated thus far to 
grapple with this great question, leaving it for solution in the 
future. Prominent business men of New York and Brooklyn 
express the belief that from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 
will be required for the building of the Bridge and its 
“ approaches,” or viaducts, together with the purchase of 
the avenues which will be required, the cost involved in 
destroying the buildings now standing, and the construction 
of new and more massive ones. The Brooklyn managers 
appear to see no way out of the dilemma but by urging the 
early consolidation of that city with New York, and some 
confidently assert that this consolidation will long precede 

the completion of the Bridge, 
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FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


| Atthe banquet of the Cobden Club, on Saturday evening, 
Earl Granville said the settlement of the Alabama question | 
was a great and good work, showing how dissensions which | 
| friendship, peace, and good will. The Marquis of Ripon de- | 
jscribed the Treaty of Washington as an equal contract be- | 
tween free neighbors. A thousand workmen have been | 
turned out of employment by the burning of the Manchester | 
Cotton Mill. here was quite a snow-storm in Shields, | 
on Monday morning. Hon. Hugh McCulloch responded | 
to the toast in honor of America, at the Cobden Club ban- | 
quet——--The Primos, from Havana, bound to Greenock, | 
has been wrecked. Every person on board perished. 
The Fenian convict Burke, has been released from custody, | 
conditional on his reporting annually to the Magistrates. | 

Nine Thousand Welsh miners are now on a strike, and | 
there appears to be no prospect of a settlement. The City | 
of Shettield is apprehensive that a subterranean fire, which | 
is known to exist there, is in an old colliery which runs \o| 
the centre of the city. —The British Official Gazette of | 
Wednesday, announces that the ratifications of the Treaty of 
Washington were exchanged June 17. The Crown 
Prince, Frederick William of Germany, is expected in Eng- 
land in Autumn. The weekly deaths from small-pox in 
London reach 240. A motion expressing regret that 
Queen Victoria had been advised to sign the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, was made in the House of Lords on Thursday night, 
which, after considerable debate, was defeated without a 
division. A boiler explosion occurred at Kidsgrove, 
England, on Thursday, by which six men were killed and 
nineteen seriously injured. The late historian Grote be- 
queated his library to the University of London. 






































THE CONTINENT. . 
There is said to be a vast deal of destitution and suffering 
in Paris, 240,000 people being dependent on charity. The 
opinion is expressed that the famous Ecole Polytechnique | 
will be suppressed, and St. Cyr be converted into a military 
school, from which foreigners will be excluded. M. Pascal 
Dupret announces his adherence to the Government. Baron 
Haussman promises to accept the decision of the country. The 
trial of Assy, Rossel and Rochefort has been postponed again, 
on account of the elections. Gen. Bourbaki has entirely re- 
covered, and is in command at Lyons. M. Renan has taken 
up his residence at Venice. Prisoners returning from Ger- 
many say thatthe people were friendly to them, but the 
authorities treated them harshly. Forty-seven ships of the 
French Navy have been disarmed, and 12,000 sailors dis- 
missed from the service. The Orleanists, it is asserted, in case 
the elections show monarchical majorities, will move for a 
Constitution, and then offer the throne to the Comte de Cham- 
bord, and, in the event of his declining, to the Comte de 
Paris. Addresses from thirty-six departments, expressing 
confidence in the Assembly and the Executive, are officially 
published. The continued absence of the Assembly from 
Paris strengthens the suspicion that the capital is disturbed. 
The review at Longchamps is again postponed. Deposits 
were to be received at the Bank of France on and after the 26th 
ult. The Paris Vérité says the Communists will not vote at 
the approaching elections, as they fear detection. They quietly 
keep up their organization. Gambetta has accepted the 
nomination for the Assembly from a Paris district. M. Per- 
signy declines to stand for the Department of the Loire. The 
Constitutionnel urges the electors to ratify the policy of M. 
Thiers without conditions or amendment. The Figaro says 
the Orleans Princes will proceed to Frohsdorpf, where they 
will await the decision of the country in silence. M. Thiers 
is recovering from his illness. M. Francois, ex-director of 
the prison of La Roquette, was arrested on Monday. Richard 
Wallace has been decorated with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor.——The Spanish Cabinet, after a protracted meeting, 
which closed only at 4 4. M.on Monday, on the King’s re- 
fusal to accept their resignation, have resolved to persist in 
resigning, in view of the action of the Cortes. It is thought | 
only Senors Moret and Zorilla will finally withdraw. M. 
Favre has assured the Italian Government that the Papal 
troops under Gen. Charette in the French Army are explicitly 
declared to belong to the French Army.—-——The working 
men of Verviers, in Belgium, are quiet. Gregory, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, has resigned, and the Porte has 
accepted the resignation. A Provisional Patriarch has been 
elected by the Greek Synod. A decree of the Emperor 
of Germany reorganizes the German troops in France under 
one combination, to be called the “ Army of Occupation of 
France,” with Gen. Manteuffel as commander. The 
Prussian army corps system has been adopted by France. 
M. Thiers has issued a decree providing for the estab- 
lishment of a legion of mobilized gendarmes to maintain order 
in Versailles ———The Republican Committee has prepared 
its list of candidates to be supported at the election on the 
2d of July. The Pope, in reply to the address of sym- 
pathy from the French Catholics, praises the zeal they ex- 
hibit in the cause of the Church and himself, and denounces 
Liberal Catholicism as an evil as formidable as revolution or 
the Commune. The Austrian Upper House of Parlia- 
ment has adopted the Budget for 1871. Assurances were 
given on Tuesday in the Hungarian delegation that the rela- 
tions of Russia and Turkey were not suchas to alarm Austria. 
Senor Moret remains in the Spanish Cabinet on condi- 
tion that the Cortes agree to his financial scheme, which will 
be modified. The Italian Senate has approved the St. 
Gothard Railway bill——-—A Bank of Rome has been 
founded. The King left Florence on Wednesday on his way 
to Naples and Rome. The Bonapartists are circulating 
pamphlets among the ignorant peasantry of France, setting 
forth the Imperial generosity to the Catholic Church in glow- 
ing colors. The Republican Committee, by a majority 
of two, has rejected M. Gambetta as a candidate. He has, 
however, accepted the nomination for the Department of the 
Lower Seine. Thiers intimates that commercial 
treaties with foreign Powers must be modified to suit the 
changed condition of things in France. Another Franco- 
German feud recently broke out in Strasbourg, in which the 
women took part, pouring hot water on their enemies. 
Two hundred girls have been arrested in the cafés of Paris. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Havre has protested 
against the imposition of customs duties. In the Assem- 
bly, M. Audiflet recently presented a report which accuses 
several persons of enormous malversations in war contracts. 
The late French Consul at New York, M. Victor Place, is 
especially assailed. The new loan has been covered, and the 
subscription lists have been closed. The review of the 
French army at Longchamps on Thursday was entirely suc- 
























































might become great quarrels should be settled, leaving only | 
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‘rault, and many promotions in the Legion of Honor were 
made. M. Rochefort is seriously ill. Two medical consulta- 


| tions in his case have been held. His trial is fixed for Mon- 


day. M. Delescluse’s sister has been liberated. Arrests of 
Communists continue. The Court-martial at Marseilles has 
sentenced MM. Cremienx, Etienne and Pellissier to death; 
MM. Duclos, Marten, Nastorg, Breton and Cachut, to trans- 
portation; M. Novi to ten years, and M. Banche to five years’ 
abor in the galleys, and M. Eberhard to ten years’ imprison- 
ment. M. Maillet nas escaped from Paris to Belgium. The 
Republican Committee have been unable to agree upon a 
combined ticket, and publish several electorial lists. In the 
Assembly, on Wednesday, M. Pouger Quertier stated that in 
less than six hours the agents of the Treasury had collected 
4,500,000,000 francs for the new loan. An amnesty for 
political and military offenses has been granted by the Em- 
peror of Germany to natives of Alsace and Lorraine. Terri- 
ble riots have occurred among the miners in Konigsheutte, in 
Silesia. The Uhlans cleared the streets, killing seven of the 
miners, wounding thirty and arresting sixty. The Italian 
Senate has ratified the Treaty of Commerce with the United 
States. Archbishop Putrasso has been arrested in Rome 
on a charge of conspiracy.— The Moscow Guzette has 
been suppressed for livelling the Russian authorities. 
a 
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TOPICS 


DESERVING OF AID. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


Not grudging a good word for any properly conducted col- 
lege in the United States that appeals to public liberality, we 
feel an especial interest in those institutions of learning in 
this city which require and modestly ask for aid,and on re- 
ceiving it «xpend it with a view to make the largest return 
to the community whose benefactions they enjoy. Such an 
institution is the “ University of the City of New York.” It 
is an old,an honored, a well-managed establishment, free from 
sectarian prejudices, independent of municipal support, and. 
therefore, untainted by municipal corruption. It has a good 
habit of raising money in quantities without beggarly whin- 
ing, and ina quiet way. Few people outside of the college 
giaduates and old merchants of New York, who have always 
felta kindness towards the University, have been aware of 
the success that attended recent movements to increase the 
endowments of the institution; and the surprise was gen- 
eraland profound whea, on Thursday, at the Commence- 
ment exercises, Chancellor Crosby proclaimed that, in con- 
sequence of the generous aid extended to the University, 
great improvements had been made in several of the depart- 
ments, and that those of Science and Art would hereafter be 
Sree. This is a great step for the University to take, and the 
applause with which the announcement was received will be 
echoed throughout the city and in all places where the good 
name of the University is known. After such a declaration 
as this the appeal of Mr. Wm. Allen Butler at the annual meet- 
ing for more funds—$200,000 being the sum now needed to 
give the new parts of the structure perfect strength and sym- 
metry—is not impertinent and will not be unheeded. 

SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 
From the Times. 


The true philosophy of pleasure is too little understood in 
New York. In the hurry and rush of business a large section 
of our community seem to forget that if one spends all his 
time in accumulating what is at best only the means of at- 
taining certain pleasurable ends, he is letting his days go by 
without stopping to taste the enjoyments themselves. This 
hot summer season is not a time for unremitting hard work 
or close application. Nature meant it asa sort of holiday 
season, and the denizens of our bustling metropolis would 


}gain health and longer life if they would pause in their 


feverish haste, and take things quietly fora time. It is not 
every one that can go on an extended trip, but luckily those 
who cannot go off at all have at hand the means of recreation, 
if they choose to use them. The city and its surroundings 
have every natural advantage, and the appliances for enjoy- 
ing holidays could very easily be supplied if the people 
showed a disposition to use them. Our German fellow-citizens 
are teaching us some good lessons in this respect. They do 
not, as a class, visit the fashionable watering-places very 
much, nor do they generally take long vacations from work 
or business, but they make the}whole summer season a sort of 
holiday time, taking their families out frequently for a day’s 
pleasure in the parks and picnic grounds, or sailing in gaily- 
trimmed excursion boats on the beautiful waters that sur- 
round us. 

This kind of relaxation is salutary, and should be en- 
couraged. It is a delusion to suppose that the weeks of sum- 
mer cannot be enjoyed by those who remain in the city, but 
must necessarily be a weary, listless time, looked forward to 
with dread, and lived through with discomfort. There is no 
reason why summer, even in our own busy metropolis, should 
not bea period of comparative ease, and for recuperation 
against the work and anxieties of the busier part of the year. 
The only thing lacking isa disposition on the part of the 
people to make it so. There are already many pleasure 
grounds in and about the city, pleasant sea-beaches lie within 
convenient distance, steamboats are built especially for ex- 
cursions, and there would be many more if called for. In 
short, the material for summer pleasures are ample, if we 
would but use them. 


THE INDIAN “NATIONS.” 


From the Evening Post. 


An unusual event has lately excited the region known on 
maps of the United States as the “Indian Territory.” A 
great council has been held of the dillerent tribes who oc- 
cupy this territory ; and this council has, it seems, adopted a 
constitution of government, which is now to be ratified by 
the different nations. 

At first view this document seems to preserve the absurd 
and mischievous “nationality” of each separate tribe ; 
and thns to perpetuate a blunder which has brought more 
evil Gia the Indians than almost any other circumstance, in 
their connection with the whites. But we suspect that though 
this constitution speaks of “ nations’—meaning tribes, and 
pretends to guard the independence or sovereignty, within its 
bounds, of each tribe or “nation,” it will, if it is adopted, 
help to sweep out of sight the landmark of separation be- 
teen the different tribes, which the United States Govern- 





cessful, Medals were conferred on Gens, Vinoy and I’ Admi- 





ment has, with a singular superstition, helped to maintain. 
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The federal government deals with white persons, negroes, | 
Chinese, with all who come under its supervision, who live 
wader its protection, or who disobey its laws, as persons. 
With the Indians alone of all who live on our soil and undea 
our flag, it deals as independent nations. It does not recog- 
nize an individual Indian—except when it shoots him. In| 
all its other relations with the Indians, it deals with the col- | 
lective tribe or “ nation.” It makes treaties with the tribe ; | 
it promises and gives annuities to the tribe ; it nurses the tribe, | 
or makes war on the tribe; in short, it perpetuates for the | 
Indian, by its dealings with him, his belief that he is a mem- 
ber of an independent and sovereign political organization. 

Now, so long as this policy continues, in the first place the 
savage, barbarous, easily inflated with a sense of his own im- 
portance, is made less tractable than he would otherwise be. 
He is one of a sovereign nation, with which events the “Great 
Father” in Washington, that magnificent and powerful being 
of whose goodness every Indian is at heart a little incredu- 
lous, must treat; to which he must pay tribute; to which he 
sends ambassadors under the name of agents; and it results 
from his contemplation of these facts that the Indian thinks 
his petty tribe the equal of the whole nation of whites. 

THE SEVENTEEN YEAR LOCUSTS. 
From the Sun. 


It is announced that the seventeen year locusts have 
made their appearance in various parts of the country, and 
great apprehensions have been expressed that they would 
work serious injury upon the growing crops. There are 
several misapprehensions in vogue in regard to the seven- 
teen year locusts. In the first place, the insect known by 
that name is not a locust at all, and is no more like the 
Asiatic locust, which is so destructive to vegetation, than a 
humming bird is like a flying fish. It cannot devour grain 
or other vegetable growths, for the excellent reason that it 
has no jaws to devour with. It lives only two or three 
weeks, and during its Lrief life takes all the nutriment it 
requires, which is very little, by suction. But it often ap- 
pears in great numbers, and renders a large extent of terri- 
tory alive and vocal with its murmuring, humming noise, 
and frequently causes the atmosphere to become very 
offensive by the smell arising from the accumulation of 
its dead. The insects have a sting, called the ovipositor, 
which is about half or three-quarters of an inch in length, 
and with this they will perforate the limbs of trees, de- 
positing eggs in the cavities thus made. The limbs chosen 
for this purpose are generally young and green, and from 
the place of deposit to their end they usually become yel- 
low and dry. This leads to the belief that great mischief has 
been done, when in fact there is very little or no real harm. 
The seventeen year locust, so called, is not an agreeable visi- 
tor, but is comparatively a harmless one. Young fruit nurse- 
ries suffer more than anything else from its visitations. 





WAR CLAIMS OF GERMAN SRIPOWNERS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


If all the German marine claims should be insisted upon, 
the French will have to foot another heavy bill. Of course, 
the German shipowners demand compensation for the cap- 
ture of their ships, eighty in number, for which the sum of 
3,000,000 thalers is claimed. They also want compensation 
for the compulsory detention of their vessels in foreign har- 
bors during the war, for which 6,000,000 thalers more are 
demanded. But in addition to this, a good many shipowners 
have petitioned for damages in consequence of the detention 
of their ships in German ports while the war lasted. This 
demand has been approved and actively supported in the 
Federal Council by the Guvernments of the maritime States 
of Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 
It is certainly a very modest request—asking an indemnity 
for a suspension of business under which all classes suffered ; 
and, if it were granted, a wide field would be opened for the 
most extravagant demands. The German Parliament ap- 
pears to think that the claims are going a little too far, and 
this claim will probably be rejected. The demand for redress 
for retention in foreign harbors is looked upon more favor 
ably by the German authorities, but it would appear more 
equitable to confine the exactions to vessels actually captured 
by the enemy. 


AID TO EMIGRATION. 


From The Star. 


There is very much useful information in a document 
lately issued by the Treasury Department. It is the special 
report of Edward Young, Esq., Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, on Immigration, accompanying information for immi- 
grants relative to the prices and rentals of land, the staple 

roducts, facilities of access to market, cost of farm stock, the 

ind of labor in demand in the Western and Southern States, 
etc., to which are appended tables showing the average week- 
ly wages paid in the several States and sections for factory, 
mechanical, and farm labor, the cost of provisions, groceries, 
dry goods, and house rent in the various manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the country in the year 1869-70. Each State and 
Territory is taken up seriatim, and the same question asked 
and answered relative to each. The replies are in condensed 
form, and convey all the intelligence necessary to guide the 
immigrant in making up his mind as to his future home. We 

resume the pamphlet was printed for distribution to parties 
intending to migrate, and may be had upon application to the 
Treasury Department. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The fall of England is not believed in yet by the inhabitants 
of that isle. The Standard remarks: 


The Allgemeine Zeitung contains, in an extraordinary sup- 
plement of June 8, a letter from a German resident in London, 
addressed to his Imperial Majesty the Reichs-Kaiser. The 
correspondent of the German paper grows eloquent over the 
vision he has conjured up. There is to be a great Pan-Teu- 
tonic Empire, extending from the Danube to the Shannon, 
and enveloping Hindostan and Australia in its wide folds. 
The head of the Teutonic Bund, with the united armies of 
Germany and the fleet of England, would give the law to the 
world. There would be only two other empires possible— 
Russia and America; but what could they do against the 
power of the united Fatherland? But then comes the ques- 
tion as to how this great scheme is to be realised. Herr 
Trutz-Baumwoll anticipates no great difficulty on this head. 
Even if it were possible to believe that the English would 
not cheerfully come into the proposed arrangement, it would 
be easy to achieve their conquest. Our Pan-Teutonist has 
naturally great confidence in the English War-oflice as an 








Spramna | 
agent in forwarding the good work. In the first place, the 


English army no longer consists of the most warlike people 
of England. 
fusion and distracted by contrary orders. ‘The Commander- 
in-Chief would rule one way and the War Minister another. 
There would ensue a chaos of orders and counter-orders, 
marches and counter-marches. Probably before the fighting 
began there would be an agitation in favor of peace. Whe- 
ther it be true or not that we are ready to accept the yoke of 
the foreign William, it is certain that a great many think that 
we have had enough of the despotism of the domestic 
one. 

And the Daily Telegraph says: 

We know full well that the sensible Germans will not be 
any the more deceived into regarding Trutz-Baumwoll as a 
veracious writer because his lucubration is thus disgracefully 
and unnaturally used here for party purposes. But for those 
whose weak minds might possibly be injured by such malig- 
nant folly, let the antidote be briefly provided. Be it, then, 
understood abroad that the incident shows nothing but the 
inveterate English custom of self-depreciation carried to a 
degree of morbid excess, and made especially offensive in the 
present case by the bitter political disappointment which in- 
spires the charge. . . . Those who, foolishly counting upon 
England’s decadence, should try dangerous experiments by 
means of a foreign armada, would be most miserably deceiv- 
ed. The real source of complaint with these grumblers and 
back-biters is, that the nation is far too well contented and 
the Government much too strong. The worst phenomenon 
of the time is to be seen in the fact, that because the would-be 
Reactionists are outvoted, they shall placard defamatory 
falsehoods against their country, and traduce all Englishmen 
with borrowed calumnies, hoping thus, like  pettifogging 
attorneys, to steal a verdict from the tribunal of public opin- 
ion by involving the heads of the great Liberal party in their 
reckless and sweeping scandal. 

Some very differing views concerning the Washington 
Treaty are given by our English exchanges. The Glove says: 

It is impossible to regard the Washington Treaty, either as 
concerns its terms er the conditions under which it was 
passed, without profound humiliation. Nevertheless, we do 
not think that Earl Russell’s case bears out his plea for a re- 
pudiation of the Treaty. We feel that very much has been 
surrendered, and that our colony of Canada has been most 
badly treated in the so-called settlement of the question. 
The Government of the day has deserved exceedingly ill of 
the country by its policy, but this would not justify a further 
surrender of principle. The mischief done will not be un- 
done by more wrongdoing. It may be right or wrong that the 
Executive should possess the power to make treaties ; but 
when once formally entered into they are binding. It was 
because Prince Gortschakotf tried to set aside a treaty that 
we challenged the proceedings of his Government. We can- 
not now turn round and do something, giving color, however 
slightly, to the impression that after all we de not hold trea- 
ties to be sacred. Nor can we play fast and loose with our 
representatives, as the Government of the United States did 
with Mr. Reverdy Johnson. But it must be finally understood 
on both sides of the Atlantic and throughout Europe, that it 
is cn such grounds, and these only, that we adhere to the 
Washington Treaty. We have been committed by an incom- 
petent Government, and must abide the consequences. 

On the contrary, the Manchester Examiner observes : 

Dog-days might fall in November and the autumnal 
equinox change places with midsummer, but it was quite cer- 
tain that Lord Russell would not tail te impeach the Treaty 
of Washington. In the first place, although, as we contend, 
that Treaty is in perfect keeping with our national honor, we 
may nevertheless admit that the motives which led to it, and 
the tone of concession which pervades it, do not chime in 
with Lord Russell’s personal characteristics. He is, as all 
the world knows, a man of high spirit, capable of a pride 
which sometimes verges upon insolence, and apt to be im- 
pulsive, rash, and defiant. We have been long familiar with 
his readiness at a moment's notice to take command of the 
Channel Fleet, anda feeling of awe comes over us as we pic- 
ture him bestriding quarter-deck in all the majesty of a mo- 
dern Viking. Nobody can forget the imposing attitude he 
assumed when he sought to teach Prince Gortschakotfhow to 
apply the principles of the British Constitution to the govern- 
ment of Poland, or when he contributed the contents of his 
ink-pot towards a settlement of the Slesvig-Holstein diffi- 
culty. * * * The Treaty is a work of statesmanship. Its 
vindication is to be sought for in those considerations, affect- 
ing the future of both nations, which it is the business of po- 
litical sagacity to detect and assess in time. It is a measure of 
policy, a safeguard against contingencies, an act of interna- 
tional insurance from possible disasters. Judged of in this 
light it deserves our warmest adhesion, and posterity, per- 
haps a very near one, will be grateful to those who have 
produced it. 

And the Manchester Guardian declares: 

On the whole, however, the framers of the Treaty have 
much more ground for satisfaction than for shame. Their 
work will bear criticism. Amongst ourselves, as amongst the 
Americans, opinion differs considerably as to the balance of 
advantage gained by either side, and this is a tolerably sure 
sign that the compromise agreed to is a tolerably fair one. 
Some of the principal American newspapers are of opinion 
that their Commissioners “have gone for wool, and come 
away shorn.” Lord John Russell and the Earl of Derby 
make the same charge against their own. But the mere ad- 
vantage of the moment is the smallest matter which has to be 
considered. In the end both sides must gain enormously by 
a reconciliation which on both sides we believe to be sincere 
and honorable. 

The inapplicability of many of the older endowments to 
the purposes of the present day is keenly felt, and of a late 
bill to relieve the donees from hardships the Zimes says: 

Itis seldom that a measure encounters so unfavorable a 
reception as was yesterday given to Sir John Lubbock’s Bill 
for amending the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. But it is 
alsoseldom that an important proposal is made with so singu- 
lar a lack of appreciation of the general sentiment in regard 
to its subject matter. The Endowed Schools Act of 1869 
provided for the reorganisation and reform of Endowed 
Schools throughout the country ; but Endowments bestowed 
within fifty years before the commencement of the Act were 
exempted from its operation. Sir John Lubbock’s first pro- 
posal is “ to make the fifty years a running period.” In other 
words, he would have invesved the Commissioners with a 
standing authority to review the application of all Endow- 
ments after they had been tifty years in existence. Strange 
to say, he “ did not anticipate that there would be much op- 





At the first attack it would be thrown into con-| 


position to that part of his proposal.” Itis difficult, on the 
contrary, to conceive a proposal more certain to provoke 
suspicion and to run counter to some of the most cherished 
jfeelings in this country. Mr. Hardy expressed the general 
opinion when he asked whether we were to be subject “to a 
| perpetual Commission going about seeking what it might 
| devour after a Foundation had lasted fifty years.” Sir John 
Lubbock and his few supporters argued simply against the 
| policy of allowing Endowments in perpetuity; but to adopt 
| their views on this point would be a very diflerent thing from 
| sweeping all Endowments into the hands of a standing Com- 
mission. Such a proposal would, in fact, be something like 
heaping up all bequests into one gigantic Endowment, of 
which the Commissioners would be the governing body. 
The publicare not convinced that such authorities are exempt 
from all the dangerous tendencies of their class simply by 
virtue of being called Commissioners. They tend to develop 
strict and rigid principles of administration, and the prospect 
of submitting all the middle-class education of the country to 
the traditions of an Office would be not a little formidable. 
But at least they would be tempted to find occasions for in- 
terference in obedience to that instinct of self-preservation 
which dominates all public bodies. In addition to this, more- 
over, the public are by no means prepared to entertain a 
crude proposal for indirectly preventing all lasting Endow- 
ments for educational and religious purposes. Few men, of 
course, would leave their money for such objects under the 
certainty that it would be liable to be diverted to other uses 
in fifty years’ time. The policy of making such permanent 
appropriation is, perhaps, questionable; but while English 
nature remains the same, persons will be found desirous of 
establishing Foundations for the maintenance of opinions to 
which they are attached; and it must be owned that a period 
of less than the ordinary life of an individual is but a short 
time for the development of an institution. The injustice of 
an unqualified restriction would, at all events, be apparent, 
as has been admitted by the Endowed Schools Commission, 
in the case of Endowments left for the benefit of existing 
Denominations. If a Wesleyan dies leaving a valuable be- 
quest for the training of Wesleyan ministers, would it be 
reasonable that a Commission should have the power in fifty 
years’ time to question the propriety of such an application 
being continued ? 


Le Temps, of Paris, speaks of M. Thiers thus : 


M. Thiers, in his speech of the 8th inst., pronounced a eu- 
logy on the English Monarchy and Constitution which has 
attracted much attention. The eulogy was correct; there is 
no country in the world were civil and political liberty are 
wider and more real than in England. It is a magnificent 
example set to the world. But people are surprised that M. 
Thiers, inspeaking of the application of this system to France, 
pointed out no other difficulty than that of finding Sovereigns 
who would consent to fulfil its conditions. France has seve- 
ral times, and with great confidence, tried to transplant the 
Constitutional Monarchy to her soil, and there is a less acci- 
dental cause for her failure than want of wisdom in the 
Princes invited to aid us in the experiment. The merit of 
the English Monarchy, according to M. Thiers, is that the 
Government is placed in a region which is at an equal dis- 
tance from the passions of the higher classes and from those 
of the lower classes ; in other words, power being hereditary 
in England cannot tempt ambition nor excite insurrection. 
On the other hand, the condition of this system is that the 
King should consent to resign without governing. Thus 
England presents the spectacle of a Republic with an heredi- 
tary President ; that is, stability with advantage of a Repub- 
lic, or the nation itself. All this is very true, but it does not 
go to the bottom of the subject. The Bnglish Constitution is 
not only a mixture of Monarchy and Republic; it is a real 
Republic, a very advanced, very logical, and very bold Re- 
— though concealed under the guise of a Monarchy. 
Royalty in England is only honorary, a mere firm under the 
name of which is conducted the business of the most Repub- 
lican people that ever existed. Power, or, more properly 
speaking, all powers are there exercised by a Parliament 
which can do anything, according to a well-known axiom, 
except make two and two equal to five, and which governs 
by means of an Executive Committee taken from its own 
midst, and constantly renewable. To transplant such a sys- 
tem into France is an undertaking as impracticable when we 
consider the conditions to be fulfilled, as it is seductive when 
we only look at the advantages which our neighbors have 
derived from this system. A purely honorary Royalty is the 
most delicate thing in the world to maintain. One Prince, 
who feels that he has great talents for governing, and desires 
to employ them, is enough to break this admirable mechanism, 
The perfect type of the English Monarchy, which we have 
before us now, is the tardy product of centuries. 

_—_—_ >— 


THE COUNT DE CHAMBORD. 


Of all eminent French personages, perhaps the least known 
is the one who, as the half of Europe believes, is about to be 
called to ascend to the throne of France. Fairly rich, very 
unambitious, slightly indolent, and full ‘of that personal dig- 
nity rarely wanting to his House, the Count de Chambord has 
led a life of consistent retirement, broken only by visits from 
a few adherents, by occasional travel, and by the publication 
of a few letters provoked by the incidents of the hour. Un- 
hated, unfeared, and unwatched, he has slipped aut of obser- 
vation, until his very appearance is to the mass of European 
society absolutely unknown. Till within the last few weeks 
it would have been difficult to purchase a likeness of him in 
any capital of Enrope except Paris, and still more difficult to 
find a man not a Legitimist with a clear impression of his 
personality. The sudden revival of his chances, however, is 
provoking inquiry, the Catholic Church is interesting itself in 
his success, a kind of official photograph has been published, 
and a sudden demand has tempted the booksellers of Brussels 
to replace the cheap edition of his letters published in 1866 
by an edition de luxe. There is not much to be gathered 
either from the likenesses or the letters, but there is some- 
thing, and that something is not altogether unsatisfactory, 
the main impression produced by both being one of  serenit 
—serenity of a very unusual, and it may be of a very useful, 
kind. It is difficult to study the letters or the face—and we 
have, besides the official photugraph, before us, one much 
more unfavorable and one of a much superior kind—without 
believing that the Count de Chambord is a man in whom an 
absolute conviction, an immoveable faith in something, has 
produced a mental tranquillity which, if not goodness, has 
many of its effects. The ground-tone of the face and of the 
letters, which latter cover more than a quarter of a century, 
is unmistakeable—it is pride of a very lofty, and, in one way, 
very admirable kind, the pride which produces calm. Roy- 
alism is not merely the essential quality of the Count de 
Chambord’s mind, it is the mind itself. Nothing is more re. 
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THE ALBION. 








markable in the letters than their freedom alike from animo- 
sities and from the mean jealousiesso common among French 


calm. “I am,” he thinks, “the head of the House of 
France, so certainly, so securely, that rivalry is impos- 
sible, jealousy ridiculous, vindictiveness a waste of power.” 
Who “serves France, serves me,” the Count writes to Gen- 


| Siloops—Breeze, Gracie, Ariadne, Addie, Vixen 
| 


ing, of Eastern Yacht Club. 

The start was made at nine minutes to twelve A.M., from a 
stake-boat stationed off Staten Island. ‘The course was frow 
that boat to the buoy at the Southwest Spit, passing it to the 


eral Latour-Maubeuge; and we believe this feeling to be | west and south, thence to the Light-ship, rounding it to the 
entirely unaficcted, for the Count on one occasion goes far | northward and eastward, returning over the same course, and 


out of his way to record his approval of the conquest of 
Algiers, an incident which was for him a disaster because 
it strengthened his rival’s throne ; and on another to remind 
the Duke de Reggio, a Bonapartist, that he is the worthy 
son “of the illustrious father who conquered at Friedland 
and at Wagram.” Orleanist, or Bonapartist, or Republican, 
the Count judges every Frenchman as his Sovereign, en- 
titled, whatever such Frenchmen may think, to consider his 
approval the subject’s highest reward. That is a very dif- 
ferent state of mind from that of: the-King who in 1816 
sanctioaed a school-book in which Napoleon’s conquests 
were related, and he was described as the King’s Lieuten- 
ant General. So complete is the man’s conviction that he 
is du jure France, that he feels an instinctive gratitude to 
enemies if they have served France, precisely the emotion 
which seven months ago induced him to order the Breton 
nobles into the field uncer Gambetta, who was theoreti- 
cally, from his point of view, a rebellious Democrat. “Save 
France, for it is mine,” was his thought; and to him Gam- 
betta, while saving France, was no more obnoxious than a 
clever counsel is to the client who personally dislikes his | 
opinions. His pledge to pardon all, to employ all, to have 
no party, is not a pledge of policy, but the expression of 
an instinct, of a sense of inherent superiority, of a feeling 
that anyone born a Frenchman who enters his service is 
returning repentantly to his duty, that he has a right to 
command all, so inalienable that no question of party has 
in his presence any meaning.—Sypectator. 
PIB EAE SE 


SPORTING. 





The July meeting opens at Long Branch on Tuesday next, 
the Fourth of July, and promises to be the most attractive of 
the season. The course has been greatly improved, and when 
it is remembered how successful was the inaugurative meet- 
ing last year under the disadvantages of a too hasty prepara- 
tion, there is no doubt but that with ample time and a lavish 
expenditure, the Long Branch race course will attract larger 
entries of horses, and a more numerous assembly of turf. 
men than any other course on the Continent. Since last 
seasun gteat improvements have been made at Monmouth 
Park. ‘Vhe track has been thoroughly drained throughout 
its entire extent, and pipes laid alongside its inner edye all 
the way round, to carry off the water and prevent it collee- 
ting on the surface, Extensive stabling has been and still 
is in course of erection. Nearly one thousand maple trees 
have been planted, and the avenue they form will afford 
grateful and pleasant shade to the horses in their walking ex- 
erci e. The lawn and enclosure, which last year was bare in 
places, have been sown in grass. ‘The road from the gates of 
the park to the beach at Long Branch, a distance of three 
miles, has been fresh graveled and scraped, and now forms a 
mayguificent drive. | 

As regards the general attendance, we hear very flattering | 
reports, and we expect to see the Grand Stand occupied by 
the most brilliant Assembly of beauty and fashion that kas 
yet adorned the Branch even at the very height of the season. 
We refer our readers to the programme published in another 
column and call attention to the liberal stakes offered for 
competition. Great interest is already felt in the trial of 
speed between Preakness, Heimbold and Longfellow in the 
Monmouth Cup; although the Jatter has never appeared as 
yet on a northern track, the indisputable talent shown in 
training by Mr. Harper cannot be gainsaid, and the sturdy 
manner in which the Western men always back their pets will 
without doubt make Longfellow a great favorite, but this fine 
scion of Leamington will have a hard tussle before he outspeeds 
such game stayers as Preakness and Helmbold. In the Jersey 
Derby, the crack of the yea, Harry Bassett, is engaged and 
we regret that some penalty is not meted to the winner of the 
Belmont, Jersey, Derby, ‘Travers and Kenner, so as to equal- 
ize matters more than as yet appears on the cards, In the 
Monmouth Oaks, Salina will have a better field to oppose than 
was the case at Fordham, and in the Hopefal Stakes some of 
the most noted youngsters will make their lirst appearance. 
The other events are all very attractive, and great skul and tact 
have been shown by the management, in giving purses that 


passing to the westward of the stake-boat off Staten Island. 
‘he yachts arrived at the home stake-boat in the following 
order :— 


Arrival at Arriva at 


Home Home 
Stake-boat, 


Stake-boat, 
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SLOOPS, ° 
The time of the sloop Breeze was not taken, being the only 
sloop of her class entered for the Regatta Cup. 

The time of the sloops Coming, Kaiser Wilhelm I. and Peer- 
less was not calculated, because they were entered only for the 
Subscription Cup. 

The following vachts have taken prizes :— 

Schooners.—Tidal Wave—the Regatta, Subscription and 
Challenge Cups. 

Sloops—First class. —Addie—the Regatta, Subscription and 
Challenge Cups. 

Sloops—Second class,—-Breeze—the Regatta Cup. 

‘The Madeleine, in a collision off the light-ship, lost the head 
of her foremast and split foresail. 

The Alice, in nearing the Southwest Spit, carried away part 
of her foregaff. 

A qnestion having arisen as to which is the buoy of the 
Southwest Spit the committee report :—That the buoy No. 8} is 
the buoy on the Southwest Spit. Their decision has been 
confirmed and supported by information received from Capiain 
Wymans, United States Coast Survey, Washington, D.C. ; 
Geo. W. Binnt, president Board of Pilot Commissioners, and 
the *‘United States Notice to the Mariners, No. 43,” April, 
1871. 

We are, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

Pair Scuvyirk, 

Srvart M. Tayvor. 

Wa. Burren Duncan. 
> -_-—— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Emperor of Austria has sent by ove of his generals an 
antograph letter to the Emperor of Germany ou the occasion 
of the triumphal entry of the troops into Berlin. 


The Sultan and the Czar have shaken hands over the Treaty 
of London, and intend for the future, we are told, mutually 
to cultivate good feelings. ‘The Turkish Ambassador has pre- 
sented the old hereditary foe of the Porte with the Order of 
Osmanli; and for the fature the star of the highest Order of 
the Crescent will glitter on the breast of the Imperial head of 
the Greek Church. 


The treasures of art in the Hotel Clany have escaped dam- 
age, none of them having been either injured or taken away. 
All that the building has suffered is the breakage of some white 


| glass surrounding the valuable stained panels in the windows 


by the explosion of the powder magazine at the Luxembourg. 





ensure not only numerons entries but also the best horses in 
the country, Mr. Belmont’s stable alone excepted. With a) 
delightful sail down the bay, and a few hours spent at Mon- 
mouth Park, we know of no better opportunity to enjoy such | 
a charming excursion as these races will afford. | 





Ten thousand laborers are employed in removing barricades 
and in cleansing Paris and removing obstacles in the thorongh- 
fares. 

The Due d’Aumale has returned to England; the Prince de 
Joinville has gone to Bandau, near Vichy; and the Duc de 


| Chartres remains at Versailles. 
! 
We have much pleasure in calling attention to the Grand | 


The insurgents who have been condemned to transportation 


Regatta that will take place at Halifax on the 29th, 30th, and to New Caledonia may be accompanied, if they wish, by their 


Bist of Angust next, nnder the auspices and management of | families. 


‘They will be divided into two categories, one exe- 


the Royal Halifax Yacht Club — On the first day there will be | cuting works of construction, the other laboring at the culti- 
sailing and rowing matches open to the Dominion of Canada. | yation of the fields. ‘Those whose behavior is satisfactory 


On the second day a fonr-oared gig race, open to the world, 


Prize, $3,000; entry, $100, If three beats start, the second | to raze the forts of Issy and Vanvres, and to construct fresh | One of Tom Brown's School-days. 
\forts on the neighboring heights of Hautes, Brayeres and 


§ : | Chatillon. 
Entry, 820. Entries are to be made with the Secretary of the | 


boat to save her entrance. And on the third day a scull race, 
open to the world, for a prize of $500 and the championship. 


Royal Halifax Yacht Club on or before the 15th of August 
next. We think that it would conduce ‘greatly to the success 
of the Regatta if a prize were offered among the rowing clubs 
of the Coutinent, as it would induce a large number of Ameri- 
cans to visit Halifax, and these international {contests, when 
brought to a successful issue, lead toa more cordial utder- 
standing between the clubs, and this feeling permeates in time 
to the masses. We shall shortly publish a more lengthened 
programme, and in the meantime offer our heartiest wishes to 
the Royal Halifax Yacht Club for the success ofgthe Regatta 
they have taken under their management, 





THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB REGATTA. 
The following is the official report of the committee : 
New York, June 23d, 1871. 
Charles A. Minton, Secretary of the New York Yacht Club. 
Dear Sir,—We have the honor to submit our report of the 
regatta of the New York Yacht Club, which took place on 
Thursday, June 22d, 
The following yachts were entered for the Regatta, Chal- 
lenge and Subscription cups :— 
Schooners—Tidal Wave, Eva, Madeleine, Wanderer, Alarm, 
Columbia, Idler, Foam, Sunshine, Magic, Dauntless, Taro- 
linta, Rambler, Alice, Fleetwing, Sappho, Palmer, Halcyon, 


will receive a grant of land after three years. It is proposed 


Certain photographs exist of the ruins of the Vendome 


in triamphal attitudes, are plainly recognizable. Each of 
those heads, after having been enlarged, bas now been placed 
in the bands of the detective police. A series of views of the 


| principal barricvdes also were published just before the troops | 


j entered Paris, and several hundred portraits of insurgents are 
| given. ‘The likenesses will in many cases lead to the con- 
demnation of the men so depicted. 


The Moscow Gazette reports that great activity is shown in 
the harbor and the shipbuilding yards of Nicolaieff. New 
machinery is constantly arriving from England, and a great 
|number of officers of marines are to be transferred from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. 

The contractor charged by the Government to reconstruct 
the Vendome column has commenced his preliminary opera- 
tions. Although many of the fragments are still missing, not- 
withstanding the appeals made to the holders, hopes are en- 
tertained that, as most accurate drawings of the reliefs exist, 
the whole may be completed by the 2d December, the anni- 


ment was 44 metres (3 ft. 3 in. each), including the pedestal. 





granite base 76, 








versary of the battle of Austerlitz. The height of the monu- 


It cost two millions, taking into account the value of the | awake. 
bronze. The figure put up in 1833 cost 60,000f., and the 


[Jury 1, 1871. 








‘The Bombay journals are advocating the desirability of send. 


! $loops for Subseription Cup only— Kaiser Wilkelm I, of ing an expedition to Leke Tanganyixa ia searca of Dr. Liv- 
politicians, or more evident than the origin of that high | Bayonne Yacht Club ; Peerless, of Atlantic Yacht Club ; Com- 


jingstone, on the ground that commerce, science, knowledge 
|in general, and personal regard are all interested in the safety 
‘of the great traveller. It is pointed out that it is on his re- 
|turn journey that Dr. Livingstone will be in the greatest 
danger, on account of the Arab traders and their objection to 
| anything tending to open up their pet covers to the world. 
The Bombay Government would, it is believed, afford material 
|aid to an exploring party. 

| Archbishop Manning, writing to the Times, says that he is 
able to attest that the resistance of the Archbishop of Paris 
to the definition of the Infallibility dogma did not touch the 
|trath of the doctrine, but only the opportuneness or exne- 
| diency of defining that truth. This statement is made on the 
| warrant of personal conference with him in Rome. 


The Figaro says Rochefort suffers much from sleeplessness 
and want of appetite in prison. He is writing nearly all day. 
He sometimes tries to read, but cant.ot fix his attention on a 


3 | book. 


| The correspondent of the Tiinex says some French soldiers 
appear to be of opinion that civil war is by no means at an 
|eud—that its next form may bea struggle within the army 
| itself. 
| Itissaid that Bismarck, worn out with the labors of the 
| last few months, will not be able to remain at Berlin to the 
lend of the session, but is preparing to seek his hermitage at 
Varzin, as soon as the triamplal entry of his master shall have 
| taken place. Here he will remain during the whole of the 
;summer, The physician declares the repose necessary for the 
| statesman’s health—the politician pronounces it indispensable 
| for the completion of the vast plan of annexation hinted at by 
| Moltke, in his speech to the deputation from Goerlitz, and 
| which the approaching ** great war” alluded to by the general 
is intended tv accomplish. 


| When Bismarck was leaving Frankfort on the occasion of 
| his second conference, he was met at Apolda by a deputation 
| of learned men, who, having nothing but compliments to offer 
| the great chancellor, deemed that the value of the offering 
| would be increased by farnishing it in Latin. So bezan the 
leader of the deputation:—** Princeps Bismarke orbis terre 
| clarissimus vis,” &e, Now, Bismarck, whose studies when a 
| youth, were pursued under the great difficulties thrown in his 
way by fencing, foils, single-stick, tobacco, and bock bier, was 
at first taken aback, but presently recovering his presence of 
mind, he answered in German, **T thank you, geatlemen, for 
| your good ,intentions. You would have made me aware, had 
I not known it already, that Lam in the neighborhood of the 
| celebrated University of Jena.” 


| ‘The little Duchy of Brunswick is ina state of great agita- 


ition. The reigning duke being without posterity, and the 
population being averse to annexation with Prussia, an ad- 
| dress has been voted by the Chamber of Commerce to suim- 
| mon the Duke to nominate the Prince Royal of Hanover as 
|co-Regent. ** Pbis measure is not absolutely indispensable,” 
‘says the address, ‘*but the interests of the people require that 
| we should know at once who is to be the master of our des- 
\tinies. And we are resolved to accept no master but the one 
; whom it may please us to choose.” The Prince Royal of 
| Hanover, by way of answer to the above address, immediately 
| despatched his agent to the town of Brunswick to purchase a 
| palace on the Platz, formerly belonging to Baron Heinemann, 
| for which he has engaged to pay 850,000 fraues. 


| ‘The following list of the ages of the French Ministers is 
| given on authority :—M, Thiers, 74 years; Dufaure, 73; Bar- 

thelemy St. Hilaire, 71; De Larey, 66; Jales Favra, 65; V. 
| Lefranc, 62; General de Cissey, 59; Admiral Pothuan, 57; 
| Jules Simon, 56; Pouyer Quertier, 54; Lambrecht, 53. It is 
|an aged ministry, uo donbt, but though not so old, our own is 
jmuch too old for the benefit of the country, and ought to 
| have gone out long since, and have retired into humble ob- 
| security. 

Greek and Tark are working together with a common and 
| beneficial object—the suppression of brigandage. The Presi- 
|dent of the Greek Ministry has informed the Chambers that 
|the troop of the two countries have acted with such vigor 
| that brigandage is now ‘‘ nearly suppressed.” 


The table on which the Versailles peace preliminaries were 
signed has been presented to Prince Bismarck as a souvenir, 
and is placed in the reception room of the princess, a small 
silver plate recording its historical significance. Where is the 
inevitable clock ? 


‘** English Luxury.”—France isto have it now. An income- 
tax is asked, Entering the Social Circle.—Making the 
first cut into a round of beef. 


” 





MULTUM IN PARVO, 


These be what a Cuss must Keep, 
For happiness who hankers: 
Sober, single and a balance 
At his blessed Bankers’. 


Commercial Instinct.—Dongald: Did ye hear that Sawney 
| MeNab was ta’en up for stealin’ a‘coo ?—Donald: Hoot, toot, 
| the stipit bodie! Could he no bocht it an’ no paid for't ? 
—The day he lectured the 
|House for adjourning over the Derby. Cruel Amuse- 
| ment.—There is much talk of a certain ‘‘ Battle of Dorking.” 
Surely the contest so named is illegal. Is not the “‘ Battle of 











jcolumn, in which the portraits ofa number of National Guards, | Dorking” a cock-fight ?— Punch, 


| Tne Force of Folly.—When a man goes to law, his first 
| study is to raise his expeuses.— Fun, 


The Worst Thing Ont.—Oat of temper. 
|Thing Out.—Oat of debt. Coming to Grief.—Meeting 
jtrouble half way. Head Gardeners.—Artificial florists. 
| - They say marriage is the end of some people's troubles. 
Which end, though ?—Judy. 


Alderman Heaviside says it's all very well to expatiate on 
| the beautiful valleys and chasms that are to be seen in Switzer- 
land; but he’s met with some splendid gorges in the city. 
| Under what circumstances can a man be said to impose 
on himself ?—When he taxes his memory. “Two Heads 
are Better than One."—To ‘‘Christine-Milly’s” showman, at 
any rate, they fetch more money. Riddle:enlous, —Why 
| are domestics most subject to smallpox ?—Because it’s a kitchen 


| complaint.—Hornet. 





The Best 











| 
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Son Worshippers.—Weak mothers who idolize their boys. 

Sad Dog.—One who tarries long at his whine. 

Best kind of hat for a countryman visiting London.—A wide- 

A Casual Observer.—The master of a workhouse. 

Why are rooks the most revolutionary birds 7—Because 
they are always chattering high-trees on.— Knight Errant, 
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BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Prince Arthur has been promoted to the rank of captain, 
and it is stated that ke will now be attached to the Royal 
Horse Artillery or an ordinary cavalry regiment. 

A meeting of Convocation at Oxford has resolved, by 
65 votes to 16, to confer the degree of D.C.L. on Dr. 
Dollinger. 

The first company of the 19th Regiment has «arrived at 
Madras, and has been disbanded. This has been done in con- 


sequence of the insubordination of the regiment in February | 


last, when ordered to embark for Singapore. 


A Parliamentary return shows that the total sum expended 
upon the Volunteer force in England, Scotland, and Wales 


from April 1, 1870, to March 31, 1871, was £841,650 6s. 8d. | 


OF this, the estimated cost of pay of adjutants and sergeant- 
instructors was £156,156; the actual charge for capitation 
grant, £256,527. 11s. 4d.; and the value of arms, ammunition, 
&c., issued to the Volunteers, £428,986. 15s. 4d. 

At the sitting of the Committee on Baby Farming on 5th 


ult.—Mr. Walpole ia the chair—the Superintendent Regis- , 


trar of Marylebone stated that the deaths of illegitimate 
children in tive districts were respectively 46, 52, 77, 93, and 
96 per cent. In St. Giles’ Workhouse it was found that 90 
per cent. of children taken from the workhouse died before 
reaching 1 year old. At Preston the average of deaths among 
children under 5 years is 3 per « 

On Saturday, the 3rd ult., the steamship Severn left the 
Victoria Docks, London, with 400 emigrants for Canada, sent 
out by different emigration societies. 

The Oldham School Board have decided that no child, 
whose fees are wholly or partly paid by the board, shall be 
required to attend school during the time when religious in- 
struction is given. 

Sir John Rolt, Attorney-General in Mr. Disracli’s Govern- 
ment, and afterwards Lord Justice of Appeal, died suddenly 
on the 6th ult. at Ogleworth Park, Gloucestershire. He was 
attacked with paralysis three years ago. 

The death is announced of Mr. Pollard-Urquhart, M.P. for 
Westmeath county, at the age of fifty-six. He was the author 
of * Life and Times of Francisco Sforza, Duke of Milan,” and 
of pamphlets on political economy, currency, taxation, etc. 

A child was poisoned at Newcastle, on Monday, the 5th 
ult., through drinking ecarbolic acid. 

General Burnaby, a Waterloo veteran, aged 79, died at 
Southampton on the Ist ult. 

Archdeacon Bickersteth was on Sunday, the 4th ult., taken 
violently ill while preaching in Aylesbury Church. He was 
somewhat better on the following day. 

The United Service Gazette is informed that the Duke of 
Edinburgh will shortly receive the command of an ironclad. 

A large meeting at Leeds, the mayor presiding, on Monday, 
the 5th ult., passed a resolution in tavor of woman suffrage. 





‘ant 
ene. 





{ 
At the Churchbridge cotton mills, Accrington, on the 3rd 
ult., Mark Iddon, a weaver, got entangled in the works of his | 


loom, and was killed. 

The mill occupied by Messrs. Colbeck Brothers, manufae- 
turers, Gomersal, has been entirely destroyed by tire. The 
damage is estimated at £6000 to £7000, and is partly covered 
hy insurance. 

Alfred Hughes, one of the men charged at the Mansion 
House, London, with the great saffron robbery, and who cut 
his throat in the police station after his arrest seven weeks 
ago, is dead. 

At the London Zoological Gardens, the other day, a man 
named Comb was teasing a bear, when the animal made a 
snap at his hand, and nipped off the tip of his forctinger. 

The Srotsman repeats the rumor that the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is about to retire, and that he will be 
succeeded by Mr. Cardwell. 


At Chatham dockyard, lately, William Scott, a convict, | 


threw himself into a deep basin of water. He resolutely re- 
sisted all attempts to save him, and was drowned. 

The other night, at Keynsham, on the Great Western Rail- 
way, Charles Wellington, a wire-drawer, was run over by an 
express train, and completely decapitated. He had been in 
an asylum, and had threatened to destroy himself. 

Hay-eutting had commenced, on the 10th ult., ina few 
localities in the western part of Cornwall, and upwards of a 
dozen acres near Falmouth have been cleared. 


cenerally in the county is reported to be considerably better | 


than that of last year. 








A man named George Brown, head woodranger to Lord 
Jaggot, was found dead on Sunday morning, the 4th-ult., in 


near Abbots Bromley, Staffordshire. Whether de- 
ceased was murdered or committed suicide is at present 
unknown. 

Mr. John Bright and his son arrived at Inverness on the 
3rd _ult., en route for$Glen Tulchan Lodge, the shooting quar- 
ters of Mr. Bass, M.P. Mr. Bright seemec! to have improved 
in health since he reached the Highlands. 

At the Westminster police court, London, on the 3rd ult. 
Duncan Scott, a publican, was fined £4 and costs for pertina- 
ciously refusing to billet two pensioners who had come to 
town for their annual inspection and who had been allotted 
to him, or to find them other accommodation. 





The Southampton corporation have decided to invite the 
Emperor of Brazil to make a public entry into that town, and 
receive an official address. The Emperor and Empress were 
expected at Southampton by the mail steamer Douro, due on 
the 18th ult., but will probably reach England two or three 
days earlier. The official invitation will be conveyed by Mr. 
Hill, tre Brazilian consu! at Southampton, to the Brazilian 
ambassador at Lisbon, where the Douro will first stop. The 
corporation will receive by telegraph three days’ notice of the 
acceptance or refusal of the invitation. Before their depar- 
ture from Rio de Janeiro a bill was presented to Parliament 
to ask the constitutional permission to leave the country, and 
appoint the Princess Imperial as regent of the empire during 
his Majesty's absence, with all the attributes of the modera- 
tive and executive powers. The bill is founded on the prin- 
ciple established by the constitution that the Sovercign can- 
notleave the country unless with the previous consent of the 
Parliament. The reason assigned for this voyage is the deli- 
cate state of health of the Empress, which has been greatly 
aifeeted by the late bereavement sustained by the Im- 
verial family, the much lamented death of Princess Dua 
opoldina 
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Mrs. Annie Seaton, a French lady, aged 64, was dining in 


London the other day, when she suddenly fell back and ex- 
pired. A post-mortem examination showed a large piece of 


‘meat stuck fast in the throat, which had sufYocated her. 


At the Scott-lane Coiliery, Blackrod, on Monday, the oth 
ult., Thomas Seddon, aged 13, in attempting to get on a tram- 
way engine whilst in motion, slipped and fell, and the wheels 
passing over him caused his instant death, 

On Tuesday evening, the 13th ult., the roof of the Cock 


jhotel, Stafford, fell in with a tremendous crash, the upper 
| storey of the building speedily becoming a complete wreck. 


No one was injured. 

The Royal Humane Society have conferred their bronze 
medal upon Mr. George Armstrong, of Reading, in acknow- 
ledement of his courageous efforts, at the risk of his own 
life, to rescue a companion, who was recent.y lost. by the up- 
setting of a pleasure-boat, at Sonning Weir, near Reading. 


The “ religious difficulty” in schools is coming to a crisis in 
Five schools in that town have Leen offered 
to the School Bor rd on the conJition that the religious in- 
| struction given in them should be contined to the reading of 
the Bible without note or comment. Instead of accepting 
this handsome offer, the Board has under consideration a 
‘resolution, the effect of which will be to reject these schools, 
and to tax the ratepayers to the extent of at Jeast £20,000 to 
build new schools in which the doctrines of the majority of 
the Board are to be taught. It will be remembered that a 
great majority of the clectors in Birmingham declared in fa- 
vor of Bible reading without note or comment, but that they 
were defeated by the system of cumulative voting. The 
people, however, are up in arnis, protesting that the new 
school rates will be simply a revival of Church Rates; and if 
the School Board persists in its policy there are likely to be 
) some lively scenes. 

Malle. Marie Dumas, a character actress, well known in the 
saloons of Paris, Baden, Ems, Milan, &e, has arrived in Lon- 














don with her repertory, “ Seénettes de Saton.”—dramas_ in 
miniature, half recitative, half dialogue, ranging from 






)wrave to gay, from lively to severe, and lasting an average of 
eight minutes, Mdile. Dumas being the sole executant. She 
has appeared in one or two private circles, and been well re- 
ceived, A comedy with music, by Madame Viardot, is among 
her list. 





| On Tuesday evening, the 6th inst., about seven o'clock, it 
became suddenly dark at Norton, near London, and shortly 
after it poured with rain like ink for about a quarter of an 
hour, after which light returned. There had been more than 
three hours’ rain, which had ceased about an hour previous to 
this remarkable black shower. Colored rain is of rare oceur- 
‘rence ; but various instances are on record as to the supposed 
“Showers of Blood,” when the rain was of a red color from 
some organic matter mixed with it. A blood shower is men- 


tioned as having fallen at Poole, in Dorsetshire, in June, 1853, | 


\“ which, falling on the leaves of the trees, tinged them in such 
a manner that they appeared as scarlet, and being plucked off, 
| were sent as great curiosities to the learned in London and 
| other parts of the kinvdom.” 

An unpleasant adventure befel a gentleman and two ladies 
at Torquay on the evening of the 12th ult. Regardless of the 
) incoming tide, they walked round the rocks at Corbon Head, 
‘and upon attempting to retrace their steps they found their 

passage cut off, The gentleman took one of the ladies on 
his back and attempted to wade through the water, but his 
| foot slipping, he and his fair burden were immersed. With 
some, difficulty, however, the whole of the party managed to 
escape, 

Twenty select committees of the House of Commons are 
now sitting, the number of members serving on each varying 
from 7 to 26. The total number so serving is 205, or rather 
less than one-third of the house. No fewer than eleven 
members of the Government are detailed for this duty, but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the only Cabinet minister 

jamone them. Mr. Ayrton, chief commissioner of works, 
manages to give his attention to four committees. 
| “The oldest inhabitant” has been reading aseries of articles 


) singular conclusion. The analysis of those liquors showed 
jan average of about 65 parts of water to35 of spirits. “ They 
don't give the spirits a fair chance,” says the aged bacchanal; 
“they'll keep on fooling with water till it depopulates the 
}earth again.” 

At the Marlborough street police court, London, on the 4th 
wit., Lord Marcus Beresford, Mr. Charles Beresford, and Mr. 
Jolin Leslie, for carrying away from No. 4 Regent street, a 

| marble sundial—which proceeding they described as a lark— 





| were read a severe homily by the magistrates, and fined £5 
and costs each. 


Fellow-countrymen, to arms! Let us become a nation of 


|soldiers. We shall then have ceased to be a nation of shop- 
keepers. No foreigners will then dare invade us: it will not 


be worth their while—Pynch. 

The question of granting an annuity to Prince Arthur is 
already mooted, and itis even stated that £15,000 is to be 
the yearly income which Parliament will be asked to grant 
‘him. 
| * . . . 

At a meeting of the London School Board on Wednesday, 
jof £40,000 for expenses up to March, 1872, was unanimously 
adopted. The statistical committee reported that the edues- 
tional census might be proceeded with at once with some ex- 
ceptions, Several schools were taken into connection with 
| the hoard. 
} Atamecting of the Birmingham School Board, on the 7th 
| ult., it was reported that several large schools in the town had 


j 
{ 


| offered themselves to the board, on the condition that the | 


|teaching in them should be purely seenlar. 
fused to accept them. 

A grand choral festival was held on the 6th ult., in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. There were 42 choirs, numbering nearly 
1,090 voices. The sermon was preached by the Dean of 
York. , 

Upon the top of the cup of one of the signals at the But- 
tington Junction box, upon the Cambrian Railway, a starling 
has builtits nest, and has reared its young ones, undisturbed 
by the working of the arms and the adjustment of the handles 


The board re- 


upon the passing and repassing of the oft recurring trains. 

A poor man, named Milles, living near Bideford, Devon, 
suddenly found himself ina disagreeable position on the 2d 
ult. A large swarm of bees fell upon him and completely 


long time. 
considerable difficulty, were beaten off, 








on tke adulteration of liquors, and has arrived at a somewhat | 


the Tth wt, a resolution providing for the immediate raising 


of the levers, with all their accompanying noise and rattle, | 


At the gardens, North Woolwich, one night recently, a 

Mrs. Drinkwater was walking with a child aged 13 months 
in her arms, when a heavy missile was thrown from behind 
some trees, and struck the child between the eyes, intlicting 
a fearful wound, which caused its death. The thrower of 
the missile could not be traced, 
On Saturday, the 3d ult, Miss Rye attended a meeting of 
the Birmingham Board of Guardians, and explained her 
system for taking pauper chiidren to Canada, and giving them 
astart in life there. The board promised to acquaint her 
with their decision as toallowing any children from that union 
to go. 





The residence of Lord Carysfort, Grosvenor-crescent, Lon- 
don, was lately entered by thieves, who obtained access from 
the adjoining house, and sueceeded in getting away with over 
£500 worth of jewellery, taken from Lady Carysfort’s bed- 
room, ‘ 

At Sheffield, on the 3d ult., John Dyson, 2 French polisher, 
was charged before the magistrates with having tried to com 
mit suicide by cutting his throat. He said the reason was 
that his wife hid ran awa,’ with another man and left him 
with two children. Ile was discharged. 

|; On Sunday night, the 4th ult., an. alarming explosion oc 
curred atthe Sheftield Gas Works, owing to a valve being 
jaccidentally left open. A large portion of the reof was blown 
into the air. The works were set on fire, and considerable 
damage was done. Several workmen were injured, but none 
fatally. 

At the Brentford petty sessions on Saturday, the 3d ult., 
Jobn Burnham, a respectably dressed young man, was com- 
mitted to prison for two months for violentiy assaulting Jane 
Powell, a young woniun with whom he was keeping com- 
pany. Jealousy was supposed to be the incentive to the as- 
sault. Complainant, on hearing the Gecision, exclaimed, 
“Oh, pray don’t send him away, gentlemen, T don’t wish to 
hurt him.” She was then led out of court sobbing. 

A mutual marriage present and matchmaking society, with 
| the appropriate title of the Maidens’ Club, is doing good work 
jin the village of Stickney, in Lincolnshire. The members 
hare of both sexes, and when one gets married the club pre- 
‘sents him or her with a marriage gift. That the members of 

the club may shine in grace, one of its objects is to induce 
/ young people to become and continue members of the Church 
of England. 

| An inquest was held on the 8d ult. on the body of William 
)Paton, the Duke of Edinburgh's elephant keeper, who was 
| killed on the railway. It was stated that the elephant had 
| been treated with rum, which accounted for his restiveness 
|The two men who were with Paton both said that the cle 
| phant did not attack the poor fellow, but hurt him aceiden 
| tally while trying to get out of the horsebox in which he was 
lriding. The jury found a verdict of accidental death. 





The death is announced of Sir Joseph Rudsdell, the oldest 
lof the Knights Commanders of St. Michael and St. George. 
| He was born in 1783. 

| The foundation stone of a memorial church to the Rey. 
| George Whitefield was laid on the 6th ult:, At Gloucester, by 
Mr. Marling, M. P. , 

Ata meeting of the steam-coal owners held in Bristol on 
Wednesday, the (4th, it’ was agreed that the question which 
has caused the strike amongst the South Wales colliers should 
be referred to arbitration, This decision is, however, coupled 

|with the condition that the whole subject of the rates of 
wages paid by sieam-coal owners and iron-masters shall also 
he dealt with. 

Mr. Francis Monckton, a Conservative, was on the 13th 
ull. elected without opposition for West Statlordshire, in the 

, place of Mr. Meynell Inerann, deceased, 

General Sir ©. Pilicombe, K.C.B., colonel commandant of 
the Royal Engineers, diced a few days ago at Worthing, at 
the age of S7 years ; 

Mr. Bouverie has resigned the chairmanship of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services committee, and Mr. Selater- 
Booth has been elected in his stead. 

It is announced in the Gazette that Major-general Pears, 
| Military Secretary to the Duke of Argyll, has been created a 

K.C.B.; and that Mr. W. H. Stephenson, chairman of the 
| Board of Inland Revenue, has received the Companionship of 
‘the same order. 
| Neweastle and Gateshead have resolved to bring workmen 
}from Belgium to fill the places of the men on strike. The 
‘first instalment, of twelve men. arrived on the 12th ult. per 

steamer from Antwerp. It is said others will follow during 
the next few days. The feeling is 60 great, however, and 
threats to expel foreign “ blacklegs” so frequent, that serious 
disturbances are feared. 

Three congratulatory addresses were presented to the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, at Holly-lodge, on Saturday after- 
noon, the 10th ult. The Baroness said she could not sufticiently 
express her sense of the kind way in which Mr. Gladstone 
had conveyed to her her Majesty’s wishes; nor, while grate 
fully acknowledging her Majesty's favor, could she altogether 
regard the conferring of the dignity as a personal compli- 
ment to herself. She rather considered it as a mark of the 
royal favor to a class of which she happily, in her person, 
was the representative. By one of her names she was con- 
nected with the ancient gentry of the country; and her 
father was content with, and sought nothing, beyond his an- 
cestral honors. By the other she was aliied with the impor- 
tant and influential interests which, in a great commercial 
}country, ust always have weight. To this union in her per- 
son—to these advantages rather than any personal merit, she 
attributed the favor shown her by the Queen, the fountain of 
all honor in this country. 

The trustees of the National Portrait gallery have pre- 
sented their fourteenth annual report to Parliament. They 
give a dist of the donations that they have received during 
the past year, and of the purchases they have made. During 
last year 58,913 persons visited the gallery at South Kensing- 
ton, being far more than double the number in any previous 
year. On Easter Monday, 1870, there were 3,291 visitors, and 
the secretary reported that everything was highly  satisfae- 
tory. Admission to the gallery 1s now free on every Monday, 
Tuesday, and Saturday throughout the year; on other days a 
charge of 6d. is made. 

Miss Emily Faithfull is engaged in starting at the Westend 
|a Training Institute of Domestic Economy. Its object is to 
give practical lessons in cookery, lectures on cooking, house 
keeping, the Jaws of health, ete. To the institute will be ai 
tached a registry office, reading-rooms, etc., for ladies only, 











covered his head and neck, and kept him spell-bound for ‘a | #0d a restaurant for members. 
Assistance ultimately arrived, and the bees, with | 


The death-rate in Liverpool continues to show a very satis 


factory decline During the week endinz Friday the 9th wt : 
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the rate had fallen to 27.5 per 1,000 per annum, or 28 below | Mr. Gladstone’s reply in the House of Commons to Dr. 
the average weekly number. Only 35 deaths were referred | Lyon Playfair on the subject of the Scotch Education Bill is 
to smallpox, so the terrible pest is now dying out. interesting. Mr. Gladstone says that when the bill was intro- 
A handsome new building, intended to be used as a work- | duced the Government shad reason to believe that it was re- 
men’s club, has been opened in Inverness. The structure has | £4rded with favor in Scotland, and would not cause much 
cost upwards of £2,000, exclusive of £500 for the site, of | discussion. He has not had time, in the multiplicity of his 
which sum Mr. Donald M’Dougall, of Inverness, has sub-| €ngagements, to keep himself informed as to whether the 
scribed fully one-half, besides otherwise interesting himself in | feeling in Scotland remains the same. If it does, the Govern- 
promoting the object. ment are still of the same mind. They could not put the bill 
The Army and Navy Gazette says it is probable that an — a ee ang ore the mane on = = — 
early Gazette will contain the names of some naval officers |). cage gy en ae ided oe eee Vs ee 
who were inadvertently passed over on the occasion of the Se ehend “ote : od ae a —s ate 9 — a = 
late distribution of the Orders of the Bath. This promptact | °°° _~ np tcplnayersnmecner ag ‘Me pasting os they Bad reason 
on the part of Mr. Goschen will be most acceptable to the |S°M& UME ase to suppose Tt was. ; : 
service. A new mission church for the inhabitants of the village of 
A large and influential meeting of the Conservative party eens oe ee eee & See ge 
in West Staffordshire, on Saturday, the 3d_ult., unanimously | 11,6 Frome Miston Committee The y urch, which - — 1 
selected Mr. Monckton, of Somerford Hall, as their candidate | 5. 599 aie £500. and hes becs pines ies , thee e 
lh e Ragone Meee bd fs dng nd hy = scriptions and a sum of £187 from the Home Mission Fund. 
Neen ra AE Taegan 
Mr. Arthur Clarke, who for upwards of 60 years had been | of the New York Herald, who is a native of Newmill, £25. 
connected with the printed paper office of the House of Com- | The latter gentleman is a Roman Catholic, says a Scotch pa- 
mons, died a few days ago after a very short illness. He was| per. The church is Gothic in style, and very tasteful in de- 
one of the few persons living who witnessed the murder of | coration. Mr. John Stewart, formerly schoolmaster of Cul- 
Mr. Perceval by Bellingham in the lobby of the House of 


other denominations, 10,059—total, 174,304. 





The census returns of the population of Belfast show that 
the city contains a population of 174,394, against 119,242 in 
1861—an increase in ten years of 55,152, or nearly 50 per cent. 
—a ratio of increase, says the Northern Whig, perhaps un- 
paralleled by any other large town in Great Britain or Ireland. 
The religious census shows that there are of Presbyterians, 
60,811; Roman Catholics, 55,501; Episcopalians, 48,043 ; 
The Presbyte- 
rians have increased by 18,582, the Episcopalians by 18,404, 
the Roman Catholics by 14,264, and the members of other de- 


nominations by 3,902. 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Patrick Bullon, died at the 


Mansion-house on Monday night, the 12th ult., shortly before 
12 o'clock. Tis lordship had been unwell for the last few 
days. 


The Ulster farmers are greatly alarmed at the prospect of 


an almost total failure of the flax crop, caused chiefly by the 
insuffciency of rain. 


Mr. Elliott, a surgeon of Waterford, who was reported to 
have been fired at lately, writes to the Irish papers to explain 
the circumstance. As he was riding under a railway arch 
there was an explosion, and he supposed at first that he had 
been fired at, but search on the spot discovered an exploded 
railroal fog signal over which the car-wheel had passed on 
the publicroad ; others unexploded lay about. 

The milesmen employed on the Irish Northwestern Rail- 


Commons. 


The Eton commemoration took place on Saturday the 3d 
ult. The speeches were delivered in the upper scbool at 
noon, in the presence of a large assemblage of distinguished 
visitors. In the afternoon a banquet was given in the hall 
by the provost and fellows, and in the evening there was a 
procession of boats to Surly Hall, and a display of flre- 
works. 


A yachtsman, named Kemp, aged 23, committed suicice ihe | Lyell, Bart.; Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P. ; 
other day, at Portsmouth, by cutting his throat with a razor, | son. 


in the presence of his mother. 


He had been married only a 
few days. 


It appeared that the young woman he had mar- 


len, is the minister of the new church and missionary for 


the district. 


A circular has been issued with reference to the visit of the 
British Association to Edinburgh in August next. The Pre- 
sident elect is Sir William Thomson, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. The Vice-Presi- 
dents elect—The Duke of Buccleuch, the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, the Lord Justice-General, Principal Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart.; Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. ; Sir Charles 
and Professor Christi- 
The General Seecretaries—Mr. T. Archer Hirst, the 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, London, 8.W.; and Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, the Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ried was enceinte, and that the deceased feared her father | Assistant General-Secretary—Mr. George Griffith, Harrow. 


would shoot him. The jury, at the inquest, returned a ver- 
dict of temporary insanity. 

A sum of 80,000rs., raised by the chiefs and sirdars of the 
Deccan and Southern Maratha country, to memorialise the 
visit of his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to India, 
is to be applied—20,000rs. to the formation of an endowment 
for the Female Normal School at Poona, and the remainder 
to establish a university fellowship of 500rs. per annum. 

A remarkable outrage is reported in the Leeds Mercury. 
At midnight on Thursday, the Ist ult., two men disguised as 
women, entered the box of the pointsman at Thorahill sta- 
tion, threw down the man in charge, and bound his hands 
and feet. Having examined his pockets, probably in the 
hope of finding money—in which they were disappointed— 
the ruftians hoisted the poor affrighted pointsman by the heels 
to the ceiling, and then attempted to turn the points. In this, 
happily for the safety of the trains then due, they were not 
suecessful, the points being locked. The men then disap- 
peared, leaving the pointsman still a prisoner. Shortly after- 
wards, another servant of the company came up and released 
his companion. The police have some clue to the oflenders. 


On Saturday, the 3rd_ult., two boys, named Andrew Mor- 
rison and D. Campbell, who had fastened a small boat to a 


General Treasurer—Mr. William Spottiswoode, 50 Grosvenor 
Place, London, 8.W. Local Secretaries—Professor A. Crum 
Brown, and Mr. J. D. Marwick, Edinburgh; and Local Trea- 
surer—Mr. David Smith. 


£25,000, broke out in Ward Works, Dundee, the property of 
Messrs. A. and J. Nicoll. The building in which the fire 


the most densely populated districts in the town. 


heart, and with a gun lying by his side. 
Lately, at Glasgow, Dr. James Watson died at the advanced 
age of 84. He wns three times elected president of the Fa- 


was the “ Father of the Faculty.” 
On a recent Sunday, a sensation was created in the United 


tryman from the surrounding parish, with his hat on his 
head, his hands in his pockets, and smoking a pipe. He sat 
down in a pew, and continued to smeke away nonchalantly 


lighter anchored in the channel opposite the steamboat quay, | until the pipe was taken away from his mouth by the friend 


Greenock, while they engaged in fishing, had a very narrow 
escape from drowning. Seeing the passenger steamer Athol 
approaching, they attempted to haul their craft up to the 
lighter by the boat-rope. In doing so, the action of the tide, 
which was running out very swiftly, caused the boat to sink, 
and the occupants were carried away with the stream. They 
drifted nearly a couple of hundred yards before they were 
rescued, and when picked up by a boat from the harbor, and 
one from the Athol, they were very much exhausted. The 
accident caused great excitement among a large crowd who 
observed it from the steamboat quay. 

Miss Cheverton, twenty-three years of age, has recovered 
£150 damages in the London Bail Court from a Mr. Mas- 
terman, draper, Bournemouth, in whose employment she 
was. After an engagement of some duration be attempted 
to break off the match, but on being told that the plain- 
tiffs mother would furnish a house, he consented to marry 
within a year. He shortl 


afterwards changed his mind, 


who had accompanied him to the church. 
At Walton, in Linlithgow, the other night, a man known 


determined manner. He first cut his throat with one knife, 
and on that being taken from him seized another, threatened 
to stab any one who interfered with him, and then slit open 
his abdomen, thrust in his right hand, and tore out his intes- 
tines. Even then he lingered for some hours. 


It is understood that that the Queen has expressed a de- 


sort should be erected in Charlotte Square, Elinburgh. Her 
Majesty has recently had plans of the city submited te her 
for the purpose of enabling her definitely to select a site, and, 
after full consideration, that square has been chosen as the 
most suitable. The plans for the laying out of the ground 
are in preparation by Mr. Matheson, of the Board of Works. 


It appears that a good deal of distress prevails in Edin- 


however, and threatened the plaintiff with a life of misery burgh, and much inconvenience is suffered from deticient 


if she persisted in making him keep his promise. 


She re-| supply of water and accommodation to the poor for washing. 


broke out is used for jute spinning and weaving, and is situ-| parish church of Gonran, County Kilkenny. 
ated between the Overgate and South Ward Road, in one of | some alteration in the choir of the church some graves have 


sire that the Scottish National Memorial to the Prince Con- | 


way, from Londonderry to Dundalk, had signed a document 
expressive of their determination to cease work on the 19th 
unless their wages were raised from 10s. to 12s. per week. 

A farmer in a humble position in Kilecommon, County 
Mayo, has been brutally murdered by three youths named 
Lenighan, from Doonagh, the eldest of whom is 20 years of 
age and the youngest fifteen years. They surrounded their 
victim, and did not leave off beating him with stones and 
loaded bludgeons till they had literally knocked his brains 
out, killing him on the spot. The supposed motive for the 
crime was jealousy about land. 

At a very early hour on Sunday, the 11th ult., a police patrol 
belonging to Sloane station, County Meath, arreste’ three 
men at Clewbann, in that county, for carrying arms in a pro- 
claimed district. The men said they had come from Drogheda, 
about five miles distant, for rabbit shooting, and gave their 
names Plunket, Walsh, and Brodigan. They were brought 


Shortly after five o'clock in the afternoon of the 7th ult., a before the magistrates at Sloane on Monday, and from the 
terrible fire, involving loss to the extent of from £20,000 to | Characters which they produced, and the explanations given, 


the accused were liberated with a caution. 
A few nights since 25 panes of glass were broken in the 
In making 


been disturbed, and this is supposed to have been the cause 


At Redcrofts, Castle Douglas, Scotland, lately, Mr. Thomas of the outrage. 
Middleton, farmer, was found in his barn shot through the 


A soldier named Baker, of the 51st regiment, when return- 
ing to the barracks at Waterford on Saturday night, was 
set upon and brutally beaten by a party of about 12 men. 

The Jrish Times says that the Marquis of Lorne and the 


cultyFof Physicians and Surgeons, and for many years he | Princess Louise will accompany the Prince of Wales when 


his royal highness visits Ireland next August. 
The Trish Times understands that a marriage has been 





Presbyterian Church, Kilmalcolm, by the entrance of a coun- | arranged between the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and an 


English Catholic lady of high position. 

| Mr. Francis W. Russell denies that he has resigned his seat 
jas member for Limerick on account of ill health. He reports 
li great and rapid improvement in his health. 
| The Drogheda board of guardians has, with one dissentient 
/ina large meeting, adopted a strong petition in favor of home 


as “ Singing Jamie,” a tramp, committed suicide in a terribly | rule, and a town’s meeting is to be held on the subject. 


| A meeting of ladies to express sympathy with the Pope has 
}been held in Dublin, and was addressed by Cardinal Cullen 
jand the Rev Thomas Burke. 

{| The Londonderry magistrates have forbidden bands of 
| music in the streets. 

The death is announced of Mr. Vincent Scully, who for 
| many years occupied so prominent a position in Irish political 

and legal circles. He represented the county of Cork in the 
| House of Commons for a long period. 

The Roman Catholic jurors of County Meath who were reject- 
ed at the last special commission intend to hold a meeting to 
protest against the exclusion, and have asked the high sherift 
| to preside. 
| The family cemetery of Sir Robert Lynch, Bart.,of Ballas 
| County Mayo, has lately been entered, and a magnificent 





plied in one of her letters to him that he was a mean, A sum is being raised by subscription with which to provide — _— > a seneatiy oo over his child's 
cowardly fellow, with not one spark of manly conduct} ®small public laundry, as a commencement, in the crowded tomb, was broken. 1e police found fragments of the cross 
i i in a neighboring bog. 


ren .t ~ 





about him, and that the more she thought of him the more | n¢ighborhood of the Grassmarket, where, by paying a trifle 
she was disgusted with him. 
riage did not take place, and this action was brought. 


The keeper travelling with the Duke of Edinburgh s ele-| charge, so as to give a few destitute women partial employ- 
om was killed by it in the train between Plymouth and ment, and thus serve as a labor test. Subscriptions have 

ewton on Friday, the 2nd_ult., by being trampled upon | heen already received from his Grace the Arehbishop of 
by the animal. The Duke of Edinburgh left Plymouth on | York, Lord and Lady Middleton, Lady Gordon Cumming, the 
Saturday morning, by special train, for Paddington, accom-| Karl ‘of Leven and Melville, the Duke and Duchess of St. 
panied by several officers of the Galatea and his suite,| Ajbans, the Earl of Fife, the Archdeacon of the East Riding | 
forming a party of about thirty. His Royal Highness ex-| of Yorkshire, and the Misses Long, the Earl and Countess of 
pressed great regret at the accident to the keeper of his Hopetoun, the Hon. Digby Willoughby, and Viscount 
elephant, and directed that the train should be detained a} Kirkealdic. &e se saints 
short time at Newton to give him time to inquire into the pape 
circumstances of the accident. The Duke had just bought 
deceased, formerly Corporal Paton of the Royal Marine Ar- 
tillery, out of the service, so that he might remain keeper of 
the elephant. An official from the Zoological Gardens, Re- 
gent’s Park, arrived at Plymouth on the 2nd ult., accompa- 
nied by a keeper from that establishment, to assist in convey- | POX 
ing the animal to the gardens. The official did not at first} A floor of a room ata public-house at Cork, where fifty 
intend to travel with the elephant, but noticing before the | tradesmen were assembled, gave way on Tuesday, the 6th 
train started that the animal appeared restless, stationed him-| Wt, killing one man and mortally injuring another. Many 
self in the horse-van along with the two keepers; deceased, | are severely wounded. 
from his previous knowledge of the elephant in cases of its} At Tralee, on Sunday, the 4th ult, a gate porter named 
being conveyed by railway, aiso remarked that he should | Hannatin, with his wife and child, was found to have been 
have trouble with it for the first twenty miles. The survi-| poisoned. The child is dead, and the man is ina hopeless 
vors in the van proceeded on with the elephant, which was | state. His wife, who has recovered, is in custody. 
to proceed from the gardens to Sandringham. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Ire- 

land commenced its sittings on Monday evening, the Sth ult., 

in the Rutland Square Church, Dublin. 

An award, under a rule of the Trish Court of Exchequer, 
has been pronounced by Sir John Gray, M.P., Father Lavelle, 
and Mr. A. M. Sullivan, of the Nation aewspaper, in the ar- 








IRELAND. 


Two men were drowned on Tuesday, the 6th ult., in the 
tributary of the Suir, near Waterford, by the upsetting of a 





SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Trevelyan, M.P., has written a letter to his constituents 
in Galashiels, in the course of Which he complains strongly of 
= ee eee i” yore pn * | bitration between Captain Nolan, of Galway, landed proprie- 
he tt , | tor, and his tenants. They have decreed that Captain Nolan 
4 : ; Shall restore to their holding, twelve families evicted in 1864 
Postr| telegraph offices have Leen opened at Broughty | and 1866, some of the heads of which are now in America, 
Ferry,, Callander,j Carnwath, and Cockburn Street, Edin- | dispossessing for the purpose the tenant at present in occupa- 
burgh. tion of all their farms as one holding. 














The ruffians then entered Sir Robert's 


’ + el \4 etry Ee > r « © 
The result was that the mar- | the poor women of that miserable district may wash, dry, and —— and maliciously destroyed numerous valuable 
mangle their clothes in comfort, and where at the same time | YOUNS tees. 
: td 
the clothes of the sick and old may be taken at a small | CUtrages. 


There is nothing known to account for these 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on visiting Limerick 
lately, was presented with an address by the corporation, 
attesting that Limerick, the capital of a vast agricultural dis- 
trict, enjoyed peace and order through recent Jegislation. 
Subsequently, while his lordship was reviewing the Limerick 
and, Clare militia, there were cheers from the populace for 
Mr. John Martin, and groans against the coercion Dill. 


TIE ISLANDS. 

Jersey has been in a great state of excitement and activity 
for the last few months preparing for its Exhibition, which 
was to be opened on the 28th ult. A request was forwarded 
to the Queen to open the Exhibition in person, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects in Jersey were much disappointed at re- 
ceiving acommunication from the Home Office stating the 
Queen would be unable to be present at the inauguration 
ceremony of the Exhibition. The Exhibition is very com- 
prehensive in its objects. There is to be a cattle show, which 
will be open for four davs, and the entries from the three 
islands are very numerous. The programme also includes a 
dog and poultry show, besides a loan collection, which is to 
consist of works of art and curiosities found in the Channel 
Islands ; this latter will prove a very interesting section of 
the Exhibition, as there are many curious records and relies 
in the islands which have never before been exhibited in 
public. 

A Manx Eve has just departed this life. Her name—an 
appropriate one—was Jane Christian, better known (in the 
Isle of Man) as“ Elijah Christian, the Woman of the Wilder- 
ness.” This eccentric old lady, it is said, some years ago, 
“set up” a new Garden of Eden at the foot of Snaefell, and. 
in company with a man named Garrett, assumed the dress 
and imitated the habits of our first parents, but the climate 
did not suit their new mode of life, and they voluntarily 
quitted Paradise, and “ returned to the ways and dwellings of 
more civilised life.” 








_Ivry 1, 1871,] 
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[Jury 1, 1871. 








GREAT 
NATIONAL LOAN 


By the successful refunding of the Public 

| Debt at moderate rates of Interest, and by 

¢ contiuued economies in the expenditures of 

mene S69 {the Government—which in two years, from 

$133,000,000 New 5 Per March 4, 1869, to March 4, 1871, amounted to 

Cents. $126,700,949, or an average saving per year 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE. of $65,550,474—it is believed that nearly the 

Y COIN. entire system of Internal Taxes can be dis- 

pensed with in a few years, or so much of it 

as requires the machinery of District Asses- 
sors and Collectors. 





Interest quarterly, February, Moy, August, 
and November. 
BONDS FREE OF ALL TAXES, LOCAL | 
OR NATIONAL. | published the Monthly Schedule of the 

The Treasury Department having already | Public Debt to June 1, from which it ap- 
received subscriptions to the amount of $67,-| pears that he has further reduced the total 
000,000 to the first two hundred millions of of Funded Gold-bearing debt since May 1 
the New Loans authorized by the Act of Con- by the sum of $8,000,000 by purchase of 
gress, of July 14, 1870, for refunding the Pub- | United States 5-20s for the Sinking Fund, and 
lic Debt, bearing five per cent. per annum in-/ reduced the 5-20s by the further sum of 
terest, now offers to popular subscription the | $8,217,400 by conversion into the New 5 per 
remaining $153,000,000 of this particular | Cents. The whole Funded Debt now stands, 
Loan, and is prepared to promptly deliver the | $1,804, 128,750, as against $2,107,846,150 two 
Coupon Bonds or Registered Certificates in| years ago when the present Administration 
exchange dollar for dollar for any of the United | came into office. Adding to these sums the 
States six per cent. Bonds or Registered | net cireulation of the ‘Treasury, (that is, in 
Stocks, known as Five-7wentics, or for Gold Greenbacks and Greenback Certificates, after 
Coin at the par value of the New Loan, and deducting Gold and Currency on hand,) the 
accrued Laterest fiom the first of May. When | following is the comparison of Debt of all 
this amount, to which preference is given, is kinds, at present, and at the close of the 
taken up, the remainder of the Vive per| War, and in 1869: 
Cents, 3300,000,000, embraced in the Act will July, 1865. March, 1869. June, 1871. 
be offered in connection fwith $300,000,000 Go rete eben’ cnaenees 
Four and one-half per Cents, and any part of —— 
700,000,000 of Four per Cents, the one run- ee... $2,725,995, 275 $2,491,399,004 $2,260,461, 753 
ning fifteen years and the other thirty years. Cc. C. NORVELL, 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the de-| In charge of the Advertising United States Loans. 
nominations of B50, F100, K500, $1,000, ¥5,- TREASURY OFFICE, | 
000, $10,000, and coupon bonds of each de- | New York, June 3, 1871. 5 
nomination except the last two. ‘The interest | — MORTON BLISS & co. 
will be payable in the United States, at the ’ ’ 
office of the ,Treasurer, any Assistant Trea- recta 
surer, or designated depository of the Gov- CEROULAR NOTES, 
ernment, quarterly, on the first days of Feb- (Issued and paid free of Commission) 
ruary, May, August, and November, in each AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
year. TRAVELLERS, 

The interest on the Registered Stock of ALSO, 
this Loan, it is determined by the Treasury Commercial Credits, 
Department, will be paid in Gold Check for Available in all parts of the world on 
the Quarterly Interest, to the Post-office ad- MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
dress of every holder, free of trouble or ex- LONDON, 


pense, dispensing with attendance, in person r : a 
Desirable Home Securities. 


or by proxy, at the Treasury, for the purpose 
of receipting for and drawing such interest, 

The whole proceeds of the New Loan will! OFFICE OF 
be applied to the payment or redemption and MEAD AND CLARK, 
cancellation of the 5-20 years six per cent, ee 
bonds, and in addition to these proceeds, the BANKERS, No. 44 BROADWAY. 
5-208 are being reduced by purchases, avera-| ‘Phe attention of expitalists and investors general! 
ging, for two years past, about 410,000,000 | #e invited to the 








per mouth. First Mortgage 
The entire effect, therefore, of the New i . 

Loan, in connection with the existing Sinking i Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Fund process of the Treasury, is to reduce OF THE 


both Principal and Interest of the Public 


Debt of the United States. The Loan creates WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY co., 


so2 rg . > y -+y | Which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
no additional eupply og Government Stocks, currency. The railway is situated on the west side of 
while the application of the surplus revenue | the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
‘ a} ing the Funded Stock miles to New Paitz, and is under contract to be in 
is constantly lessening the Funded Stocks | \orking order to Kingston next vel The hones are 
rine al yy! a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 
bearing = per cont, om Interest. J vestigation of them. The principal and interest are 
The policy of the Government since the PAYABLE IX GOLD. The coupons are paid semi. 
: ee annually in this City, on the first day o anc 
close ef the War in 1865, which left a debt Getahes, - oe pe tan, = te ae + 
. RP, 755,06 ) bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of completed road- 
upon the ¢ wend of ©2,755,000,000, and aa Any information concerning them will be given at 
annual taxation of $311,000,000, has been to} our office. 
reduce steadily both Debt and Taxes; to re-] ERASTUS F. MEAD and 
duce the Principal of the Debt by actual pay- 
ments, and to lessen the annual burden of 
Interest, and thereby the burden of ‘Taxaticn, | ~~ : an x 
not only through such payments, but by fund- CHOICE AND PROFITABLE. 
ing the debt at the cheapest rates of interest PER CENT. BONDS AT 75, 
racticable fi time to time, until it is new and interest 10 Per Cent. 
practicable trom Ume ’ Do, at 90, and interest payable in this City. 
felt that the very cheapest rates are due to the | For Sale by FITCH & ELLIS, 11 Pine Street. 
high Credit, unblemished Public Faith, and 
vast and growing resources of the country. 
From $2,755,000,000 the Principal of the 
Debt has been reduced to 32,260,000,000— | 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
ror 
TRAVELLERS, 
from the heavy burden of $151,832,000 per | AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


annum, the Interest charge has been reduced DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
to ¥112 780.000 per annum: while the aunual | 
taxation, under the Internal Revenue system, ! NORTON ’ SLAUGHTER & CO., 
which the necessities of the War and the)... ee . " 
Debt therchy ereated yendered necessary for | WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & Co., 
at least a short series of years, has been re- HALLGARTEN & cO., 

“e $3311,000,000 in 1865-66 to about | 
Gnced trom G5t1,608, ™ _ me ? a e a | Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
$154,000,000 per year in 1870-71, (estimating 


for the hixbest probable collections in the ‘affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
oO 1@ hiygbest ] s 
current month, the last of the Fiscal year,) or 





both sums exclusive of accrued interest—and 


linvestment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
And | MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
¢ { 
. | AND PADUC! z 10. MPANY OF KEN- 
im the year IS71-72 a furtker reduction of| AND PADUCAH RAILROAD = F KEN 
7 3 “CKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
£28, 000,000 will come in under the Act of; . 4 ~ 
ay ri r¢ v 2) Ss 
Juls, 1870, 0 as to give only $126,000,000 amount of these securities ot 873g and accrued interest. 


less than one-half the first named sam. 


for the year, or about two-fifths (he maximus | The bonds offered ere ot. the completed portion of the 


ef iste G6 rood, which i+ in anecessfnl operation, 
oy ve. 





ceniaeeein , 
ii 


The Secretary of the Treasury has just 


THOMAS CLARK, Jr, | 


A $20,000 Country Seat, with 
Two-and-a-half Acres of Land. 





_ Land, and 1,198 splendid Build- 
| ing Lots, 


| AT 


OCEANVIEW, STATEN ISLAND, 


Are represented by the Capital Stock, consisting of 


| 1,200 SHARES 
OF THE 

|OCEANVIEW LAND IMPROVEMENT 
| COMPANY OF STATEN ISLAND. 
| The Stock is now offerel for sale at par, which is 
| $100 PER SHARE. 
| Each share of stock entitles the holder of it to a lot 
of land, the distribution to be made by lot among the 
| Stockholders after the stock has been sold. The late 
owner of the property wil! pay 820,000 in cash 
| for the lot containing the Homestead, or will lease it 
of the person drawing it at the rate of $1,500 per an- 
num until May Ist, 1872. 

THIS IS NO LOTTERY. 

The company is organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, for a purpose perfectly legal, and 
no liability of any kind attaches to the stockholders. 
The property of the company is only ten miles from 


the Staten Island Railroad, and is in all respects first- 
class. This is the 
FINEST OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECULATION 
OR INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

For maps or other information, or free passes to 
and from the property, apply either personally or by 
letter to the bankers of the company, 

BARTON AND ALLEN, 
40 BROAD ST., N.Y. 


"FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO 12 PER CENT., 


Free of All Tawes. 
Interest Coupons promptly paid 
Semi-annually in New York, 
CHOICE SECURITIES OF UNDOUBTED 
| CHARACTER BELOW PAR. 
| CASH VALUATION OF PROPERTY. ...$15,719.817 
| WHOLE INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMITED. 
ONLY 


i: ae 892.000 
ALSO, AN EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF OTHER 

| SECURITIES "OR SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN 

| VESTMENTS AT LOW RATES. FOR SALE BY 

| ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 

| Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 

| 


No. 45 Pine Street, N.Y. 











| N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
| Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
| many years. 


= 
IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLISHED.................1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Goid, 
Office of the United States Branch, 49 & 42 
Pine Street. 
| E. W. CROWELL, Restivent Manxacen. 

| JOSEPH B. ST. JOIN, Assistant MANAGER. 








LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancumatp, H.B.M. Consvun, Chairman. 
| A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
| E. S. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jattray & Co. 
@ Ricuaxp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co, 
| Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 
Co. 





| Tas. Sovanr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


2 


The Liver poo! &Y Lon- 
‘don &Y Globe tus. Co. 
Assets Gold, 20,000,000 
in the 
| United States, 3,000,000 
| 45 William St. 
( FFICE OF THE IAMILTON FIRE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, No. 11 Wall Street. 

New York, June 14, 1871. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 


REGULAR SEMLANNUAL DIVIDEND of ) PER 
CENT. 





ee 


| ALSO, 
| An EXTRA DIVIDEND of (5) FIVE CENT., free 
| of government tax, payable on and after July 1. 


| JAMES GILMORE, Secretary. | 


A.C. KAUFFMAR, 
| BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S.C. 


Sonthern Securities of everv description, viz.: Un- | 


current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 

| Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
| Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
| Banking Houses. 


CS” Collections receive cspecial care. 
New York CorRRESPONDENTS: 


| Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
| Luther Kountze, J, M. Weith & Arents 





A $4,000 Cottage, with 6 Lots of 


the City Hall, New York, and directly on the line of | 


| THE NEW YORK 


| 


(WIADUCT) 


hallway Company. 


DIRECTORS: 
' Alexander T. Stewart, A. Oakey Hall, 
William M. Tweed, 
August Belmont, 


John Jacob Astor, 
Peter B. Sweeny, 
Levi P. Morton, 
Hugh Smith, 
‘William T. Blodgett, 
¥chard O'Gorman, 


Charles A. Lamont, 
James F. D. Lanier, 
Franklin Osgood, 
Wm. Butler Dunean, 
John J. Bradley, 
Charles L. Tiffany, 
William R. Travers, 


Jose F. Navarro, 
Ifenry Smith, 
Edward B. Wesley, 
Manton Marble, 
Richard B. Connolly, John Taylor Johnston 


Joseph Seligman, 


Henry Hilton. 


HENRY HILTON, 
President. 


HUGH SMITH, 
. Vice-President. 


W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 


| Treasurer, 
);EDWARD P. BARKER, 


Secretary. 


By authority of the Board of Directors of THE 
NEW YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in con- 
formity with the terms of the Act of Incorporation in 

| that respect, the undersigned Commissioners on Stock 
Subscriptions give public notice for and on behalf of 
the Directors, and of such Company, that Books of 
Subscription fur the Capital Stock thereof will be 
opened on WEDNESDAY, THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
DAY OF JUNE instant, at the following places in 
| this city, viz. :- 
At the Banking House of 





DUNCAN, SHER YAN & CO., 
No. 11 Nassau street. 
At the Banking House of the 

‘BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 

No. 31 Union square, 
| 
| The Company is authorised to construct two Via- 
| duct Railways or branches throuzh the City of New 
' York, on the east and wesi sides thereof, from a com- 


mon starting point at or near Chambers Street, be 
| tween Broadway and Chatham Street ; also across the 







Harlem River and throush Wes ter Connty 3 with 
| power to boikt additional lines of railway or branches, 
| from time to time, in any part of thy vy or West 


chester County, Ze property cegaired by the Com- 
| pany isevempted From taxes cad assessments during 
| the period allowed for the fina! completion of the rai! 
way in the city. ‘The Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
monality of New York are authorised and directed, 
: With the approval of the Commissioners of the Sink- 
‘ing Fund, to subscribe for tive millions of 
| dollars of the stock of the Company, whenever 
one million of dollars thereof has been subscribed for 
| by private parties. his couditioncl amount of stock 
| has been wholly subscribed Jor and taken by the Direc 
tors of the Company. On the completion of either of 
| the lines of railway to the line of Westchester County, 
| the Supervisors of that County are authorised to issue 
the bonds of the County to such amount as the Super- 
| visors shall deem expedient, to aid in the construction 
and extension of the railway in and through that 
County. For the proper equalisation of the interest 
| of sharcholders who may subscribe and pay in moneys 
}at different times, the Directors are authorised to 
| issue scrip for interest on such payments, payable out 
| of the earnings. 
| THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as fol- 
| lows :— 
| TEN PER CENT. of the amount of Stock sub- 
| scribed for, to be paid in cash at the time of subscrip- 
|tion, The residue to be paid as called for by the 
Board of Directors, on a notice of thirty days, but no 
| call at any one time to exceed ten per cent. 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum will be issued by the Company, payable out of 
| the first earnings of the Railway ou all installments 
| paid on Stock subscribed for within thirty days after 
| the Subscription Books shall be opened. 

The Company reserves the right to close the Sub 
scription Books at any time after the twenty-ninth 
day of July, 1871. 

By order ef the Board of Directozs, 

ALEX’R T. STEWART, j Commissioners 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, - on behalf of the 
LEVI P. MORTON, \ Company. 





Naw Yorx, June 16, 1871 








